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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


BY THE YOUNG DUTCH NOVELIST, MISS WALLIS, 
1. ROYAL FAVOUR. Second Edition. 


“When Miss Wallis’s first book, ‘In Troubled Times,’ made its appearance in England, every critic wag 
struck with the rich promise it contained of future work. The greatest praise is due to Miss Irving 
for the way in which she has fulfilled her difficult task. If it were not for the crowning of her patieng 
efforts with unqualified success, Miss Wallis’s wonderful genius would have remained a dea:l-letter ty 


many who now enjoy to the full her extraordinary knowledge and her thrice-welcome manner of imparting 
it.’’—-Whitehall Review. 


2. IN TROUBLED TIMES. Fourth Edition. 


‘*Tt earns for her a distinct and honoura)‘e position amongst contemporary men and women of letters.’ 
~ Atheneum. 


‘* Undoubtedly a remarkable production. It displays in every line a thorough mastery of the subject, 
and the writing is as remarkable as the knowledge it displays. ‘The thought is close and concentrated 


the style graceful and flowing, and the language marked by a persistent force and vigour.’’-— Guardian. 


THE BASILISK. by H. P. StepHENS and WARHAM ST. LEDGER. 


‘*The Story St. Ledger and Stephens unfold The plot is ingenious, the tale is well told, 
Will tend to your edification ; And full of most startling sensation ! ’’—Puneh, 
‘**Tt is unsurpassed by any effort of the late Mr. Conway.’’— Atheneum. 
** For those who like thrilling adventures (we confess we do) Messrs. Stephens’ and St. Le lger’s ‘Basilisk" 
will be highly entertaining reading.’’— West minster Review. 


HISTORY OF A WALKING STICK IN TEN NOTCHES. 


LE FREE. 


‘The style is bright and lively, the stories fresh and entertaining, and full of humour and pathos.” 
Scotsman. 


‘*A charming series of short stories. 
characters are well drawn.’’—Court Journal. 


JOBSON’S ENEMIES. py E. Jenkins. Second Edition. 


‘‘ A very clever book, full of exciting episodes, and abounding with cynical humour and caustic epigram,’ 
—Truth. 


‘It is brilliant and powerful, and perhaps the most remarkable of the author’s productions.’’—Morning 
Post. 


THE BLISS OF REVENGE. py T. EK. Jacon. 


‘* A treasure to the fiction-hunter, who will scarcely be slow to take advantage of it.””—Pudlishers’ Circular. 


A WAYSIDE VIOLET. By the Author of 
Luck,” ete. 
**We are charmed with the cleverly drawn sketch of the Dale family.’’—Literary World. 
‘** There are some bright little touches of humour and wit, and some sound love passages.’’— Whitehall 
Review. 


FROM THE BOSOM OF THE DEEP. py J. KE. Muppocx. 


**' The plot is excellent, and the writer shows again and again that he knows how to tell a story with force 
and vigour.’’—-Scotsman. 


‘*A very stirring tale; and Mr. Muddock has been especially successful in his thrilling incidents of the 
sea.” —Academy. 


THE LEAVEN OF MALICE. py Hamitron Evetac. 


‘““A thoroughly good old-fashioned story.’’— Morning Post. 


** A capital story, full of variety, both as regards the writing and the characters.”—Court Journal. 
** A book full of romantic incident, and though dated in the present time, it has an old world flavour, 
which many readers will appreciate.’’—Saturday Review. 


THE COASTGUARD’S SECRET. By R. S. Hicuens. 


‘*A good deal here that is good to read, and very little to skip.”—Fua. 


By RICHARD 


Mr. Le Free writes in a free and natural manner, and his 


‘© Kair Faces and True Hearts,” “ Born to 


MEREVALE. By Mrs. JOHN BRADSHAW, author of * Roger North.” 


‘The pureness and simplicity of thought and language which pervade this interesting work are sure to be 
received with hearty approval.’’—Court Journal. 


THE OTWAY’S CHILD. by Horr Sranrorp. 


** Simple in subject. . . . Intense in treatment.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
** Possesses much real merit.”— Westminster Review. 


** The story is an interesting one, and should attract many readers.’’— Publishers’ Circular. 


SWAN SUNNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & C0., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG MAN. 
EXTRACT FROM A DIARY, 1875. 


BY GEORGE MOORE. 


CHAPTER V. 


A tast hour of vivid blue and gold glare ; but now the twilight 
sheds softly upon the darting jays, and only the little oval frames 
catch the fleeting beams. I go to the minatures. Amid the 
parliamentary faces, all strictly garrotted with many-folded hand- 
kerchiefs, there is a metal frame enchased with rubies and a few 
emeralds. And this chef d’@uvre of antique workmanship sur- 
rounds a sharp, shrewdish, modern face, withal pretty. Fair she 
is and thin. 

She is a woman of thirty,—-no,—she is the woman of thirty. 
Balzac has written some admirable pages on this subject; my 
memory of them is vague and uncertain, although durable, as 
all memories of him must be. But that marvellous story, or 
rather study, has been blunted in my knowledge of this tiny face 
with the fine masses of hair drawn up from the neck and ar- 
ranged elaborately on the crown. There is no fear of plagiary ; 
he cannot have said all ; he cannot have said what I want to say. 

Looking at this face so mundane, so intellectually mundane, I 
See why a young man of refined mind—a bachelor who spends 
at least a pound a day on his pleasures, and in whose libra 
are found some few volumes of modern poetry—seeks his ideal 
In a woman of thirty. ; 

It is clear that, by the very essence of her being, the young 
girl may evoke no ideal but that of home; and home is in his eyes 
the antithesis of freedom, desire, aspiration. He longs for mystery, 
VOL, XVI. 17 
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deep and endless, and he is tempted with a foolish little illusion 
—white dresses, water colour drawings, and popular music. He 
dreams of Pleasure, and he is offered Duty; for do not think that 
that sylph-like waist does not suggest to him a yard of apron 
string, cries of children, and that most odious word, “ Papa.” A 
young man of refined mind can look through the glass of the 
years. 

’ He has sat in the stalls, opera-glass in hand; he has met 
women of thirty at balls, and has sat with them beneath shadowy 
eurtains ; he knows that the world is full of beautiful women, all 
waiting to be loved and amused, the circles of his immediate years 
are filled with feminine faces, they cluster like flowers on this 
side and that, and they fade into garden-like spaces of colour. 
How many may not love him! The loveliest may one day smile 
upon his knee! and shall he renounce all for that little creature 
who has just finished singing, and is handing round cups of tea ? 
Every bachelor contemplating marriage says, “I shall have to 
give up all for one, one.” 

The young girl is often pretty but her prettiness is vague and 
uncertain, it inspires a sort of pitying admiration, but it suggests 
nothing ; the very essence of the young girl’s being is that she 
should have nothing to suggest, therefore the beauty of the young 
face fails to touch the imagination. No past lies hidden in those 
translucid eyes, no story of hate, disappointment, or sin. Nor is 
there in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases in a thousand any doubt 
that the hand, that spends at least a pound a day in restaurants 
and cabs, will not succeed in gathering the muslin flower if he so 
wills it, and by doing so he will delight every one. Where, then, 
is the struggle ? where, then, isthe triumph? Therefore, I say that 
if a young man’s heart is not set on children, and tiresome dinner 
parties, the young girl presents to him no possible ideal. But the 
woman of thirty presents from the outset all that is necessary to 
ensnare the heart of a young man. [ see her sitting in her 
beautiful drawing-room, all composed by, and all belonging to her. 
Her chair is placed beneath an evergreen plant, and the long leaves 
lean out as if to touch her neck. The great white and red roses 
of the d’aubusson carpet are spread enigmatically about her feline 
feet ; a grand piano leans its melodious mouth to her ; and there she 
sits when her visitors have left her, playing Beethoven’s sonatas 
in the dreamy firelight. The spring-tide shows but a bloom of 
unvarying freshness ; August has languished and loved in the 
strength of the sun. She is stately, she is tall. What sins, 
what disappointments, what aspirations lie in those grey eyes, 
mysteriously still, and mysteriously revealed. These a young 
man longs to know of, they are his life. He imagines himself 
sitting by her, when the others have gone, holding her hand, 
calling on her name; sometimes she moves away and plays the 
moonlight sonata. Letting her hands droop upon the keys she 
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talks sadly, maybe affectionately; she speaks of the tedium of 
life, of its disenchantments. He knows well what she méans, 
he has suffered as she has ; but could he tell her, could she 
understand, that in his love reality would dissolve into a dream, 
all limitations would open into boundless infinity. 

The husband he rarely sees. Sometimes a latch-key is heard 
about half past six. The man is thick, strong, common ; his jaws 
are heavy ; his eyes are expressionless ; there is about him the 
loud swagger of the caserne; and he suggests the inevitable 
question, Why did she marry him ?—a question that every young 
man of refined mind asks a thousand times by day and ten 
thousand times by night, asks till he is five-and-thirty, and sees 
that his generation has passed into middle age. 

Why did she marry him? Not the sea, nor the sky, nor the 
great mysterious midnight, when he opens-his casement and gazes 
into starry space will give him answer; riddle that no Gdipus 
will ever come to unravel; this sphinx will never throw herself 
from the rock into the clangour of the seagulls and waves ; she 
will never divulge her secret; and if she is the woman and not 
a woman of thirty, she has forgotten. 

The young man shakes hands with the husband; he strives not 
to look embarrassed, and he talks of indifferent things—of how 
well he (the husband) is looking, of his amusements, his projects ; 
and then he (the young man of refined mind) tastes of that keen 
and highly-seasoned delight—happiness in crime. He knows not 
the details of her home life; the husband is merely a dark cloud 
that fills one side of the picture, sometimes obliterating the 
sunlight; a shadowy shape that in certain moments solidifies 
and assumes the likeness of a rock-sculptured, imminent monster; 
but the shadow and the shape and the threat are magnetic, and in 
a sense of danger the fascination is sealed. .. . 

See the young man of refined mind in a ball room! He is 
leaning against the woodwork in a distant doorway, he scarcely 
knows what to do with himself; and he is now striving to interest 
himself in the conversation of a group of men twice his age. I 
will not say he is shunned; but neither the matrons nor the young 
girls make any advances towards him. The young girls looking so 
sweet—the oneness of their fresh hair, flowers, dresses, and glances 
—are being introduced, are getting up to dance, and the hostess 
is looking round for partners. She sees the young man in the 
doorway ; but she hesitates and goes to some one else; and if 
you asked her why, she could not tell you why she avoided him. 
Presently the woman of thirty enters. She is in white satin and 
diamonds. She looks for him,—a circular glance,—and calm 
with possession she passes to a seat. She dances the eighth, 
twelfth, and fifteenth waltz with him. 

Will he induce her.to visit his rooms? Will they be like mine 
—strange debauches of colour and Turkish lamps, Marshall’s taste, 
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an old cabinet, a faded pastel which embalms the memory of a 
astoral century, my taste ; or will it be a library,—two leather 
ibrary chairs, a large escritoire, etc.? Be this as it may, 

whether the apartment be the ruthless extravagance of artistic 
impulse, or the subdued taste of the student, she, the woman of 
thirty, shall be there by night and day : her statue is there, and 
even when she is sleeping safe in her husband’s arms with 
fevered brow, he, the young man of refined mind, alone and 

lonely shall kneel and adore her. 

And should she not visit his rooms? If the complex and 
various accidents of existence should have ruled out her life 
virtuously ; if the many inflections of sentiment have decided 
against this last consummation, then she will wax to the 
complete, the unfathomable temptress—the Lileth of old—she 
will never set him free, and in the end will be found about 
his heart “one single golden hair.” She shall haunt his wife’s 
face and words (should he seek to rid himself of her by marriage), 
a bitter sweet, a half-welcome enchantment ; she shall consume 
and destroy the strength and spirit of his life, leaving it deso- 
lation, a barren landscape, burnt and faintly scented with the 
sea. Fame and wealth shall slip like sand from him. She 
may be set aside for the cadence of a rhyme, for the flowing line 
of a limb, but when the passion of art has raged itself out, she 
shall return to blight the peace of the worker. 

A terrible malady is she, a malady the ancients knew of and 
called nymphlepsy—a beautiful name evocative and symbolic of 
its ideal aspect, “the breast of the nymph in the break.” And 
the disease is not extinct in these modern days, nor will it ever 
be so long as men shall yearn for the unattainable; and the 
prosy bachelors who trail their ill-fated lives from their chambers 


to their clubs know of, and they call their malady—the woman 
of thirty. 


Cuapter VI. 


A JAPANESE dressing gown, the ideality of whose tissue delights 
me, some fresh honey and milk set by this couch hung with 
royal fringes ; and having partaken of this odorous refreshment, 
I call to Jack my great python that is crawling about after 
a two months’ fast. I tie up a guineapig to the tabouret, pure 
Louis XV., the little beast struggles and squeaks, the snake, 
his black, bead-like eyes are fixed, how superb are the oscil- 
lations ... now he strikes, and slowly and with what exquisite 
gourmandise he lucubrates and swallows. 

Marshall is at the organ in the hall, he is playing a Gregorian 
chant, that beautiful hymn, the “ Vexilla Regis,” by Fortunatus, 
the great poet of the Middle Ages. And, having turned over 
the leaves of “ Les Fétes Gallantes,” I sit down to write. 

My original intention was to write some thirty or forty stories 
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varying from thirty to three hundred lines in length. The 
nature of these stories is easy to imagine: there was the youth 
who wandered by night into a witches’ sabbath, and was dis- 
puted for by the witches, young and old. There was the light 
o’ love who went into the desert to tempt the holy man; 
but he died as he yielded, and the arms stiffening by some 
miracle to iron-like rigidity, she was unable to free herself, and 
died of starvation, as her bondage loosened in decay. And I had 
increased my difficulties by adopting as part of my task the 
introduction of all sorts of elaborate, and in many cases extra- 
vagantly composed metres: I had begun to feel that I was 
working in sand, I could make no progress, the house I was 
raising crumbled and fell away on every side. These stories 
had one merit: they were all, so far as I can remember, per- 
fectly constructed, For the art of telling a story clearly and 
dramatically, selon les procédés de M. Scribe, I had thoroughly 
learnt from old M. Duval, the author of a hundred and sixty plays, 
written in collaboration with more than a hundred of the best writers 
of his day, including the master himself, Gautier. I frequently 
met M. Duval at breakfast at a neighbouring cayé, and our con- 
versation turned on /’ex position de la picce, préparer la situation, 
nous aurons des larmes, etc. One day, as | sat waiting for him, 
I took up the Voltaire. It contained an article by M. Zola. 
Naturalisme, la vérité, la science, were repeated some half-a-dozen 
times. Hardly able to believe my eyes, I read that you should 
write, with as little imagination as possible, that plot in a novel 
or in a play was illiterate and puerile, and that the art of M. Scribe 
was an art of strings and wires, etc. I rose up from breakfast, 
ordered my coffee, and stirred the sugar, a little dizzy like one 
who has received a violent blow on the head. 

KEcho-augory! Words heard in an unexpected quarter, but 
applying marvellously well to the besetting difficulty of the 
moment. The reader who has followed me so far will remember 
the instant effect the word “ Shelley ” had upon me in childhood, 
and how it called into existence a train of feeling that illuminated 
the vicissitudes and passions of many years, until it was finally 
assimilated and became part of my being; the reader will also 
remember how the mere mention, at a certain moment, of the 
word “France” awoke a vital impulse, even a sense of final 
ordination, and how the irrevocable message was obeyed, and how 
it led to the creation of a mental existence. ) 

And now for a third time I experienced the pain and joy of 
a sudden and inward light. Naturalism, truth, the new art, 
above all the phrase, “the new art,’ impressed me as with a 
sudden sense of light. I was dazzled, and I vaguely understood 
that my “Roses of Midnight’ were sterile eccentricities, dead 
flowers that could not be galvanised into any semblance of life, 
passionless in all their passion. 
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I had read a few chapters of the “Assommoir,”’ as it appeared in 
La République des Lettres; Thad cried, «ridiculous, abominable,”’ 
only because it is characteristic of me to instantly form an opinion 
and assume at once a violent attitude. But now I bought up 
the back numbers of the Voltazre, and I looked forward “to the 
weekly exposition of the new faith with febrile eagerness. The 
great zeal with which the new master continued his propaganda, 
and the marvellous way in which subjects the most diverse, passing 
events, political, social, religious, were caught up and turned into: 
arguments for, or proof of the truth of naturalism astonished me 
wholly. The idea of a new art based upon science, in opposition 
to the art of the old world that was based on imagination, an 
art that should explain all things and embrace modern life in 
its entirety, in its endless ramifications, be, as it were, a new 
creed in a new Civilisation, filled me with wonder, and I stood 
dumb before the vastness of the conception, and the towering 
height of the ambition. In my fevered fancy I saw a new race of 
writers that would arise, and with the aid of the novel would 
continue to a more glorious and legitimate conclusion the work 
that the prophets had begun; and at each development of the 
theory of the new art and its universal applicability, my wonder 
increased and my admiration choked me. If any one should be 
tempted to turn to the books themselves to seek an explanation 
of this wild ecstacy, they would find nothing—as well drink the 
dregs of yesterday’s champagne. One is lying before me now, 
and as | glance through the pages listlessly I say, “Only the 
simple crude statements of aman of powerful mind, but singularly 
narrow vision.’ 

Still, although eager and anxious enough for the fray, I did not 
see how I was to participate in it. Iwas not a novelist, not yet 
a dramatic author, and the possibility of a naturalistic poet 
seemed to me not a little doubtful. I had clearly understood that 
the lyrical quality was to be for ever banished ; there were to be 
no harps and lutes in our heaven, only drums : ; and the preser- 
vation of all the essentials of poetry, by the simple enumeration 
of the utensils to be found in a back kitchen, did, I could not 
help thinking (here it becomes necessary to whisper), sound 
not unlike rigmarole. I waited for the master to speak. He 
had declared that the Republic would fall if it did not become 
instantly naturalistic; he would not, he could not pass over 
in silence so important a branch of literature as poetry, no 
matter how contemptible he might think it. If he could find 
nothing to praise, he must at least condemn. At last the 
expected article came. It was all that could be desired by one 
in my fever of mind. Hugo’s claims had been previously dis- 
proven, but now Bauville and Gautier were declared to be warmed- 
up dishes of the ancient world; Baudelaire was a naturalist, but 
he had been spoilt by the romantic influence of his generation. 
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Cependant there were indications of the naturalistic movement 
even in poetry. I trembled with excitement, I could not read 
fast enough. Coppée had striven to simplify language; he had 
versified the street cries, Achetez la France, le Soir, le Rappel ; 
he had sought to give utterance to humble sentiments as in “ Le 
Petit Epicier de Montrouge,” the little grocer gui cassatt le sucre 
avec mélancolie ; Richepin had boldly and frankly adopted the 
language of the people in all its superb crudity. All this was, 
however, preparatory and tentative. We are waiting for our 
poet, he who will sing to us fearlessly of the rude industry of 
dustmen and the comestible glories of the market-places. The 
subjects are to hand, the formula alone is wanting. 

The prospect was a dazzling one; I tried to calm myself. Had 
I the stuff in me to win and to wear these bays, this stupendous 
laurel crown?—bays, laurel crown, a distinct souvenir of 
Parnassus, but there is no modern equivalent, I must strive to 
invent a new one, in the meantime let me think. True it is that 
Swinburne was before me with the “ Romantiques.’”” The hymn te 
Proserpine and Dolores are wonderful lyrical versions of Mdlle. 
de Maupin. In form the Leper is old English, the colouring 
is Baudelaire, but the rude industry of the dustmen and the 
comestible glories of the market-place shall be mine. A das 
“ Les Roses de Minuit” ! 

I felt the “ naturalisation”’ of the “ Roses of Midnight ’’ would 
prove a difficult task. J soon found it an impossible one, and | 
laid the poems aside and commenced a volume redolent of the 
delights of Bougival and Ville d’Avray. This book was to be 
entitled “ Poems of ‘ Flesh and Blood.’ ” 

“ Elle mit son plus beau chapeau, son chapeau bleu”... and 
then? Why, then picking up her skirt she threads her way 
through the crowded streets, reads the advertisements on the 
walls, hails the omnibus, inquires at the concierge’s loge, 
murmurs as she goes upstairs, “ Que c’est haut le cingiéme,” and 
then? Why, the door opens, and she cries, “ Je t’aime.” 


But it was the idea of the new estheticism—the new art 


corresponding to modern, as ancient art corresponded to ancient 
life—that captivated me, that led me away, and not a substantial 
knowledge of the work done by the naturalists. I had read the 
“ Assommoir,” and had been much impressed by its pyramid size, 
strength, height, and decorative grandeur, and also by the immense 
harmonic development of the idea; and the fugal treatment of the 
different scenes had seemed to me astonishingly new-—the wash- 
house, for example: the fight motive is indicated, then follows 
the development of side issues, then comes the fight motive 
explained ; it is broken off short, it flutters through a web of 
progressive detail, the fight motive is again taken up, and now it 
1s worked out in all its fulness; it is worked up to crescendo, 
another side issue is introduced, and again the theme is 
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given forth. And I marvelled greatly at the lordly, river-like 
roll of the narrative, sometimes widening out into lakes and 
shallowing meres, but never stagnating in fen or marshlands. 
The language, too, which I did not then recognise as the weak 
point, being little more than a boiling down of Chateaubriand 
and Flaubert, spiced with Goncourt, delighted me with its 
novelty, its richness, its force. Nor did I then even roughly 
suspect that the very qualities which set my admiration in a 
blaze wilder than wildfire, were precisely those that had won 
the victory for the romantic school forty years before, and were 
very antagonistic to those claimed for the new art by its votaries, 
and which indeed should have proved it as nearest of kin to the 
civilisation of the nineteenth century ; I was deceived, as was all 
my generation, by a certain externality, an outer skin, a nearness, 
un approchement ; in a word, by a substitution of Paris for the 
distant and exotic backgrounds so beloved of the romantic school. 
I did not know then, as I do now, that art is eternal, that it is 
only the artist that changes, and that the two great divisions 
—the only possible divisions—are: those who have talent, and 
those who have no talent. But I do not regret my errors, 
my follies ; it is not well to know at once of the limitations 
of life and things. I should be less than nothing had it not 
been for my enthusiasms; they were the saving clause in my 
life. 

But although I am apt to love too dearly the art of my day, 
and at the cost of that of other days, I did not fall into the fatal 
mistake of placing the realistic writers of 1877 side by side with 
and on the same plane of intellectual vision as the great Balzac ; 
I felt that that vast immemorial mind rose above them all, like a 
mountain above the highest tower. 

And, strange to say, it was Gautier that introduced me to Balzac; 
for mention is made in the wonderful preface to “ Les Fleurs du 
Mal” of Seriphita: Seriphita, Seriphitus; which is it ?— 
woman or man? Should Wilfred or Mona be the possessor ? 
A new Mdlle. de Maupin, with royal lily and aureole, cloud- 
capped mountains, great gulfs of sea-water flowing up and 
reflecting as in a mirror the ‘steep cliff’s side ; the straight white 
feet are set thereon, the obscuring weft of flesh is torn, and the 
pure, strange soul continues its mystical exhortations. Then the 
radiant vision, a white glory, the last outburst and manifestation, 
the trumpets of the apocryphs, the colour of the heaven; then 
the closing of the stupendous allegory when Seriphita lies dead 
in the rays of the first sun of the nineteenth centur y. 

I, therefore, had begun, as it were, to read Balzac backwards ; 
instead of beginning with the plain, simple, earthly tragedy of the 
Pére Goriot, I first knelt in a beautiful but distant coigne of the 
great world of his genius—Seriphita. Certain mwances of soul 
are characteristic of certain latitudes, and what subtle instinct 
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led him to Norway in quest of this fervent soul? The instincts 
of genius are unfathomable ; but he who has known the white 
northern women with their pure spiritual eyes, will aver that 
instinct led him aright. I have known one, one whom I used to 
call Seriphita; Coppée knew her too, and that exquisite volume, 
“TL Exilé,” so Seriphita-like in the keen blond passion of its verse, 
was written to her, and each poem was sent to her as it was 
written. Where is she now, that flower of northern snow, once 
seen for a season in Paris? Has she returned to her native 
northern solitudes, great gulfs of sea water, mountain rock, and 
vine ? 

Balzac’s genius is in his titles as heaven is in its stars: “ Mel- 
moth Reconcilié,” “ Jésus-Christ en Flandres,” ‘“ Le Revers d'un 
Grand Homme,” “ La Cousine Bette.” I read somewhere not very 
long ago, that Balzac was the greatest thinker that had appeared in 
France since Pascal. Of Pascal’s claim to be a great thinker I 
confess I cannot judge. No man is greater than the age he lives in, 
and, therefore, to talk to us, the legitimate children of the nineteenth 
century, of logical proofs of the existence of God strikes us in 
just the same light as the logical proof of the existence of 
Jupiter Ammon. ‘ Les Pensées” could appear to me only as 
infinitely childish ; the form is no doubt superb, but tiresome 
and sterile to one of such modern and exotic taste as myself. 
Still, I accept thankfully, in its sense of two hundred years, the 
compliment paid to Balzac; but I would add that personally 
he seems to me to have shown greater wings of mind than 
any artist that ever lived. I am aware that this last statement 
will make many cry fool and hiss Shakespeare. But I am 
not putting forward these criticisms axiomatically, but only as 
the expressions of an individual taste, and interesting so far as 
they reveal to the reader the different developments and the 
progress of my mind. It might prove a little tiresome, but it 
would no doubt “ look well,” in the sense that going to church 
“looks well,” if I were to write in here ten pages of praise of 
our national bard. I must, however, resist the temptation to “look 
well ;”” a confession is interesting in proportion to the amount of 
truth it contains, and I will, therefore, state frankly I never 
derived any profit whatsoever, and very little pleasure from the 
reading of the great plays. The beauty of the verse! Yes; he who 
loved Shelley so well as I could not fail to hear the melody of— 

“*Music to hear, why hearest thou music sadly ? 
Sweets with sweets war not, joy delights in joy.” 

Is not such music as this enough? Of course; but I am a 
sensualist in literature. I may see perfectly well that this or 
that book is a work of genius, but if it doesn’t “fetch me,” it 
doesn’t concern me, and I forget its very existence. What 
leaves me cold to-day will madden me to-morrow. With me 
literature is a question of sense, intellectual sense if you will, but 
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sense all the same, and ruled by the same caprices—those of 
the flesh? Now we enter on very subtle distinctions. No 
doubt that there is the brain-judgment and the sense-judgment 
of a work of art. And it will be noticed that these two forces of 
discrimination exist sometimes almost independently of each 
other, in rare and radiant instances confounded and blended in 
one immense and unique love. Who has not been, unless 
perhaps some dusty old pedant, thrilled and driven to pleasure 
by the action of a book that penetrates to and speaks to you of 
your most present and most intimate emotions. ‘This is of course 
pure sensualism ; but to take a less marked stage. Why should 
Marlowe enchant me? why should he delight and awake 
enthusiasm in me, while Shakespeare leaves me cold? The mind 
that can understand one can understand the other, but there are 
affinities in literature corresponding to, and very analogous to, 
sexual affinities—the same unreasoned attractions, the same 
pleasures, the same lassitudes. Those we have loved most we are 
most indifferent to. Shelley, Gautier, Zola, Flaubert, Goncourt ! 
how I have loved you all; and now I could not, would not, read 
you again. How womanly, how capricious ; but even a capricious 
woman is constant, if not faithful to her amant de ceur. And 
so with me; of those I have loved deeply there is but one that 
still may thrill me with the old passion, with the first ecstacy— 
it is Balzac. Upon that rock I built my church, and his great 
and valid talent saved me often from destruction, saved me from 
the shoaling waters of new estheticisms, the putrid mud of 
naturalism, and the faint and sickly surf of the symbolists. 
Thinking of him, I could not forget that it is the spirit and not 
the flesh that is eternal ; that, as it was thought that in the first 
instance gave man speech, so to the end it shall still be thought 
that shall make speech beautiful and rememberable ;—thinking 
of him, I could not long flounder in cant of schools, the im- 
personality of the artist, etc. The grandeur and sublimity of 
Balzac’s thoughts seem to me to rise to the loftiest heights, and 
his range is limitless ; there is no passion he has not touched, 
and what is more marvellous, he has given to each in art 
a place equivalent to the place it occupies in nature ; his intense 
and penetrating sympathy for human life and all that concerns 
it enabled him to surround the humblest subjects with awe and 
crown them with the light of tragedy. There are some, par- 
ticularly those who are capable of understanding neither and 
can read but one, who will object to any comparison being 
drawn between the Dramatist and the Novelist ; but I confess 
that I—if the inherent superiority of verse over prose, which 
I admit unhesitatingly, be waived—that I fail, utterly fail to 
see in what Shakespeare is greater than Balzac. The range of 
the poet’s thought is of necessity not so wide, and his conces- 
sions must needs be greater than the novelist’s. On these points 
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we will cry quits, and come at once to the vital question—the 
creation. Is Lucien inferior to Hamlet? Is HEugénie Grandet 
inferior to Desdemona? Is her father inferior to Shylock? Is 
Macbeth inferior to Vautrin? Can it be said that the apothecary 
in the “Cousine Bette,’ or the Baron Hulo, or the Cousine 
Bette herself is inferior to anything the brain of man has 
ever conceived? And it must not be forgotten that Shake- 
speare has had three hundred years and the advantage of stage 
representation to impress his characters on the sluggish mind of 
the world ; and as mental impressions are governed by the same 
laws of gravitation as atoms, our realisation of Falstaff must 
of necessity be more vivid than any character in contemporary 
literature, although it were equally great. And so far as epigram 
and aphorism are concerned, and here I speak with absolute 
sincerity and conviction, the work of the novelist seems to me 
richer than that of the dramatist. Who shall forget those 
terrible words of the poor life-weary orphan in the boarding- 
house? Speaking of Vautrin she says, “His look frightens me as 
if he put his hand on my dress ;” and another epigram from the 
same book, “‘ Woman’s virtue is man’s greatest invention.” Find 
me anything in La Rochefoucault that goes more incisively to 
the truth of things. One more; here I can give the exact words : 
“ La gloire est le soleil des morts.”’ It would be easy to compile 
a book of sayings from Balzac that would make all ‘ Maximes ” 
and “ Pensées,” even those of La Rochefoucault or Joubert, seem 
trivial and shallow. 

Balzac was the great moral influence of my life, and my 
reading culminated in the ‘“ Comédie Humaine.” I no doubt 
fluttered through some scores of other books, of prose and verse, 
Sipping a little honey, but he alone left any important or lasting 
impression upon my mind. ‘The rest was like walnuts and wine, 
an agreeable after-taste. 

But notwithstanding all this reading I can lay no claim to 
scholarship of any kind ; for save life I could never learn any- 
thing correctly. I ama student only of ball rooms, bar rooms, 
Streets, and alcoves. I have read very little; but all I read 
I can turn to account, and all I read I remember. To read 
freely, extensively, has always been my ambition, and my utter 
inability to study has always been to me a subject of grave 
Inquietude,—study as contrasted with a general and haphazard 
gathering of ideas taken in flight. But in me the impulse 
18 SO original to frequent the haunts of men that it is irresistible, 
conversation is the breath of my nostrils, I watch the movement 
of life, and my ideas spring from it uncalled-for, as buds from 
branches. Contact with the world is in me the generating force ; 
without it what invention I have is thin and sterile, and it 
grows thinner rapidly, until it dies away utterly, as it did in the 
composition of my unfortunate “ Roses of Midnight.” 
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Men and women, oh the strength of the living faces! con- 
versation, oh the magic of it! It is a fabulous river of gold 
where the precious metal is washed up without stint for all to 
take, to take as much as he can carry. Two old ladies dis- 
cussing the peerage? Much may be learned, it is gold; poets 
and wits, then it 1s fountains whose spray solidifies into iewels, 
and every herb and plant is begemmed with the sparkle of the 
diamond and the glow of the ruby. 

I did not go to “either Oxford or Cambridge, but I went to the 
“Nouvelles Athénes.”” What is the “Nouvelles Athénes”? He 
who would know anything of my life must know something of 
the academy of the fine arts. Not the official stupidity you read 
of in the daily papers, but the real French academy, the café. 
The “ Nouvelles Athénes”’ is a caf’ on the Place Pigale. Ah! 
the morning idlenesses and the long evenings when life was but 
a summer illusion, the grey moonlights on the Place where we 
used to stand on the pavements, the shutters clanging up behind 
us, loath to separate, thinking of what we had left said, and how 
much better we might have enforced our arguments. Dead and 
scattered are all those who used to assemble there, and those 
years and our home, for it was our home, live only in a few 
pictures and a few pages of prose. The same old story, the van- 
quished only are victorious ; but, though unknown, the influence 
of the “Nouvelles Athénes”” is inveterate in the artistic thought 
of the nineteenth century. 

How magnetic, intense, and vivid are these memories of youth. 
With what : strange, almost unnatural clearness do I see and hear, 
—see the white face of that caf’, the white nose of that block of 
houses, stretching up to the Place, between two streets. I can 
see down the incline of those two streets, and I know what shops 
are there; I can hear the glass-door of the café grate on the sand 
as | open it. I can recall the smell of every hour. In the 
morning that of coffee and eggs frizzling in butter, the pungent 
cigarette, dust, and bad cognac; for an “hour the fragrant odour 
of absinthe ; and soon after the steaming soup ascends from 
the kitchen ; and as the evening advances, the mingled smells 
of cigarettes, coffee, and weak beer. A partition, rising a few 
feet or more over the hats, separates the glass front from the 
main body of the cafv. The usual marble tables are there, and 
it is there we sat and eestheticised till two o’clock in the morning. 
But who is that man? he whose prominent eyes flash with excite- 
ment. That is Villiers de l’Isle-Adam. The last or the supposed 
last of the great family. He is telling that girl a story—that 
fair girl with heavy eyelids, stupid and sensual. She is, how- 
ever, genuinely astonished and interested, and he is striving to 
play upon her ignorance. Listen to him. ‘“ Spain—the night is 
fragrant with the sea and the perfume of the orange trees, you ‘know 
--a midnight of stars and dreams. Now and then the silence is 
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broken by the sentries challenging—that is all. But not in Spanish 
but in French are the challenges given; the town is in the hands 
of the French; it is under martial law. But now an officer passes 
down a certain garden, a Spaniard disguised as a French officer ; 
from the balcony the family—one of the most noble and oldest 
families Spain can boast of, a thousand years, long before the 
conquest of the Moors—watches him. Well then ’—Villiers 
sweeps with a white feminine hand the long hair that is falling 
over his face—he has half forgotten, he is a little mixed in the 
opening of the story, and he is striving in English to “scamp,” 
in French to escamoter. ‘The family are watching, death if he is 
caught, if he fails to kill the French sentry. The cry of a bird, 
some vague sound attracts the sentry, he turns; all is lost. 
The Spaniard is seized. Martial law, Spanish conspiracy must 
be put down. The French general is a man of iron.” (Villiers 
laughs, a short hesitating laugh that is characteristic of him, and 
continues in his abrupt, uncertain way), “man of iron; not only 
he declares that the spy must be beheaded, but also the entire 
family—a man of iron that, ha, ha; and then, no you cannot, it 
is impossible for you to understand the enormity of the calamity — 
—a thousand years before the conquest by the Moors, a Spaniard 
alone could—there is no one here, ha, ha, I was forgetting—the 
utter extinction of a great family of the name, the oldest and 
noblest of all the families in Spain, it is not easy to understand — 
that, no, not easy here in the ‘ Nouvelles Athénes ’—ha, ha, one 
must belong to a great family to understand, ha, ha. 

“The father beseeches, he begs that one member may be 
spared to continue the name—the youngest son—that is all; if 
he could be saved, the rest what matter ; death is nothing to a 
Spaniard ; the family, the name, a thousand years of name is 
everything. The general is, you know, a ‘man of iron.’ ‘ Yes, 
one member of your family shall be respited, but on one con- 
dition.” To the agonised family conditions are as nothing. 
But they don’t know the man of iron is determined to make 
a terrible example, and they cry, ‘Any conditions.’ ‘He who 
is respited must serve as executioner to the others.” Great 
is the doom; you understand; but after all the name must 
be saved. Then in the family council the father goes to his 
youngest son and says, ‘I have been a good father to you, my 
son; I have always been a kind father, have I not? answer me; 
I have never refused you anything. Now you will not fail 
us, you will prove yourself worthy of the great name you bear. 
Remember your great ancestor who defeated the Moors, re- 
member.’”’ (Villiers strives to get in a little local colour, but his 
knowledge of Spanish names and history is limited, and he in a 
certain sense fails.) “Then the mother comes to her son and 
says, ‘My son, I have been a good mother, I have always loved 
you; say you will not desert us in this hour of our great need.’ 
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Then the little sister comes, and the whole family kneels down 
and appeals to the horror stricken-boy. . 

“« He will not prove himself unworthy of our name,’ cries the 
father. ‘Now, my son, courage, take the axe firmly, do what 
I ask you, courage, strike straight.’ The father’s head falls into 
the sawdust, the blood all over the white beard ; then comes the 
elder brother, and then another brother; and then, oh, the 
little sister was almost more than he could bear, and the “seg 
had to whisper, ‘ Remember your promise to your father, 
your dead father.’ The mother laid her head on the block, bet 
he could not strike. ‘Be not the first coward of our name, 
strike ; remember your promise to us all,’ and her head was 
strack off.”’ 

“ And the son,” the girl asks, “what became of him ?”’ 

“He never was seen, save at night, walking, a solitary man, 
beneath the walls of his castle in Granada.”’ 

“ And whom did he marry ? ”’ 

‘He never married.” 

Then after a long silence some one said,— 

“Whose story is that?” 

* Balzac’s.”’ 

At that moment the glass door of the caf’ grated upon the 
sanded floor, and Manet entered. Although by birth and by art 
essentially Parisian, there was something in his appearance 
and manner of speaking that often suggested an Englishman. 
Perhaps it was his dress—his clean-cut clothes and figure. That 
figure! those square shoulders that swaggered as he went across 
a room and the thin waist ; and that face, the beard and nose, 
satyr-like shall I say? No, for I would evoke an idea of beauty 
of line united to that of intellectual expression—frank words, 
frank passion in his convictions, loyal and simple phrases, clear 
as well-water, sometimes a little hard, sometimes, as they flowed 
away, bitter, but at the fountain head sweet and full of light. 
He sits next to Degas, that round-shouldered man in suit of 
pepper and salt. There is nothing very trenchantly French 
about him either, except the large “necktie ; ; his eyes are small 
and his words are sharp, ironical, cynical. These two men are 
the leaders of the impressionist ‘school. Their friendship has 
been jarred by inevitable rivalry. “ Degas was painting ‘Semi- 
ramis’ when I was painting ‘Modern Paris,’ says Manet. 
“Manet is in despair because he cannot paint atrocious pictures 
like Durant, and be féted and decorated ; he is an artist, not 
by inclination, but by force. He is as a galley slave chained 
to the oar,’ says Degas. Different too are their methods of 
work. Manet paints his whole picture from nature, trusting his 
instinct to lead him aright throught the devious labyrinth of 
selection. Nor does his instinct ever fail him, there is a vision 
in his eyes which he calls nature, and which he paints uncon- 
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sciously as he digests his food, thinking and declaring vehemently 
that the artist should not seek a synthesis, but should paint 
merely what he sees. This extraordinary oneness of nature and 
artistic vision does not exist in Degas, and even his portraits 
are composed from drawings and notes. About midnight Catulle 
Mendés will drop in, when he has corrected his proofs. He will 
come with his fine paradoxes and his strained eloquence. He 
will lean towards you, he will take you by the arm, and his presence 
is a nervous pleasure. And when the café is closed, when the 
last bock has been drunk, we shall walk about the great moon- 
light of the Place Pigale, and through the dark shadows of the 
streets, talking of the last book published, he hanging on to my 
arm, speaking in that high febrile voice of his, every phrase 
luminous, aerial, even the soaring moon and those fitful clouds. 
Duranty, an unknown Stendal, will come in for an hour or so ; 
he will talk little and go away quietly ; he knows, and his 
whole manner shows that he knows that he is a defeated man ; 
and if you ask him why he does not write another novel, he will 
say, “ What’s the good, it would not be read; no one read the 
others, and I mightn’t do even as well if tried again.”’ Paul 
Alexis, Léon Dican, Pissariao, Cabaner, are also frequently seen in 
the “ Nouvelles Athénes.”’ 

Cabaner! the world knows not the names of those who scorn 
the world: somewhere in one of the great populous church- 
yards of Paris there is a forgotten grave, and there lies Cabaner. 
Cabaner! since the beginning there have been, till the end of time 
there shall be Cabaners; and they shall live miserably and they 
shall die miserable, and shall be forgotten ; and there shall never 
arise a novelist great enough to make live in art that eternal spirit 
of devotion, disinterestedness, and aspiration, which in each genera- 
tion incarnates itself in one heroic soul. Better than those who 
stepped to opulence and fame upon thee fallen thou wert ; better, 
loftier-minded, purer; thy destiny was to fall that others might 
rise upon thee, thou wert one of the noble legion of the conquered ; 
let praise be given to the conquered, for the brunt of victory 
lies with the conquered. Child of the pavement, of strange 
sonnets and stranger music, | remember thee ; I remember the 
silk shirts, the four sous of Italian cheese, the roll of bread, and 
the glass of milk ;—the streets were thy dining-room. And the 
five-mile walk daily to the suburban music hall where five francs 
were earned by playing the accompaniments of comic songs. And 
the wonderful room on the fifth floor, which was furnished when 


that celebrated heritage of two thousand francs was paid. I 


remember the fountain that was bought for a wardrobe, and the 
American organ with all the instruments of the orchestra, and 
the plaster casts under which the homeless ones that were never 
denied a refuge and a crust by thee slept. I remember all, and 
the buying of the life-size “Venus de Milo.” Something extra- 
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ordinary would be done with it, | knew, but the result exceeded 
my wildest expectation. The head must needs be struck off, so 
that the rapture of thy admiration should be secure from all 
jarring reminiscence of the streets. 

Then the wonderful story of the tenor, the pork butcher, who 
was heard giving out such a volume of sound that the sausages 
were set in motion above him ; he was fed, clothed, and educ ated on 
the five francs a day earned 1 in the music hall in the Avenue de la 
Motte Piquet; and eventually he made his début at the Théatre 
Lyrique, when Cabaner was in the last stage of consumption and 
too ill to go to hear his pupil’s success, ‘and was immediately 
engaged by Mapleson and taken to America. 

I remember thy face, Cabaner; I can see it now—that long sallow 
face ending in a brown beard, and the hollow eyes, the meagre arms 
covered in a silk shirt, contrasting strangely with the rest of the 
dress. In all thy privation and poverty thou didst never forego 
thy silk shirt. I remember the paradoxes and the aphorisms, “if 
not the exact words, the glamour and the sentiment of a humour 
that was all thy own. Never didst thou laugh, no, not even when 
in discussing how silence might be rendered in music, thou didst 
say, with thy extraordinary Pyrenean accent, “Pour rendre le 
silence en music il faudrait trois orchestras militaires.’ And 
when I did show thee some poor verses of mine, French verses, 
for at this time I hated and had partly forgotten my native 
language 

My dear Dayne, you always write about love, the subject is 
nauseating.” | 

“So it is, so it is; but after all Baudelaire wrote about love 
and lovers his best poem. . . .”’ 

“Cest vrai, mais il s’agissait dune charogne et cela reléve 
beaucoup la chose.” 

I remember, too, a few stray snatches of thy extraordinary 
music, “music that might be considered by Wagner as a little 
too advanced, but which Liszt would not fail to understand ;’ 
also thy settings of sonnets where the melody was continued un- 
interruptedly from the first line to the last; and that still more 
marvellous feat, thy setting, likewise with unbroken melody, 
of Villon’s ballade “Tes Dames du Temps Jadis;” and that Out- 
Cabanering of Cabaner, the putting to music of Cros’s “ Hareng 
Saur.”’ 

And why didst thou remain ever poor and unknown? Because 
of something too much or something too little? Because of 
something too much, so I think, at least ; thy heart was too full 
of too pure an ideal, too far removed from all possible contagion 
with the base crowd. 

But, Cabaner, thou didst not labour in vain; thy destiny, 
though obscure, was a valiant and fruitful one; and, as in life, 
thou didst live for others so now in death thou dost live in 
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others. Thou wert in an hour of wonder and strange splendour, 
when the last tints and lovelinesses of romance lingered in the 
deepening west; when out of the clear east rose with a mighty 
effulgence of colour and lawless light Realism; when showing 
aloft in the dead pallor of the zenith, like a white flag fluttering 
faintly, Symbolists and Decandents appeared. Never before was 
there so sudden a flux and conflux of artistic desire, such 
aspiration in the soul of man, such rage of passion, such fainting 
fever, such cerebral erethism. The roar and dust of the daily 
battle of the Realists was continued under the flush of the 
sunset, the arms of the Romantics glittered, the pale spiritual 
Symbolists watched and waited, not. knowing yet of their pre- 
sence. In such an hour of artistic convulsion and renewal of 
thought thou wert, and thou wert a magnificent rallying point 
for all comers; it was thou who theorised our confused aspira- 
tions, and by thy holy example saved us from all base com- 
mercialism, from all hateful prostitution; thou wert ever our 
high priest, and from thy high altar turned to us the white host, 
the ideal, the true and living God of all men. 

Cabaner, I see you now entering the “‘ Nouvelles Athénes;” you 

are a little tired after your long weary walk, but you lament not 
and you never cry out against the public that will accept neither 
your music nor your poetry. But though you are tired and 
footsore, you are ready to wstheticise till the café closes; for you 
the homeless ones are waiting: there they are, some three or 
four, and you will take them to your strange room, furnished 
with the ‘American organ, the fountain, and the decapitated 
Venus, and you give them a crust each and cover them with what 
clothes you have ; and, when clothes are lacking, with plaster 
casts, and though you will take but a glass of milk yourself, 
you will find a few sous to give them lager to cool their thirsty 
throats. So you have ever lived—a blameless life is yours, no 
base thought has ever entered there, not even a woman’s love ; 
art and friends, that is all. 

Reader, do you know of anything more angelic? Ifyou do you 
are more fortunate than I have been. 


VOL. XVII, 





























































JACQUELINE PASCAL. 





THE seventeenth century in France, which was at least as 
conspicuous in its religious as in its social and literary history, 
possessed almost as many remarkable women as men. In two 
ereat families, the members of which devoted themselves to the 
cause of religion as it was understood by Port Royal, the family 
of the Arnaulds and the family of the Pascals, it is a question 
whether the female representatives did not even outshine the 
male in intrepidity, in self-sacrifice, aud in their masterful influence 
over others. Antoine Arnauld has a great name, but la Mére 
Angélique perhaps a greater in the annals of Port Roy al. Agnes 
Arnauld has in some respects a stronger character than Le Maitre. 
And though the world has agreed only to think of Blaise Pascal in 
connection with the family to which he belonged, there are some 
historians to whom the elder sister, Gilberte, and the younger 
sister, Jacqueline, appeal with more persuasive force, the one for 
her centle loveableness as mother and head of the f family, and the 
second for her strength, her self-control, and the simple consistency 
of her life. Jacqueline is indeed almost an ideal figure. Born 
with undeniable literary genius, which time and circumstances 
did not permit her to cultivate, she early made sacrifice of her 
beauty, her social grace, and her intellectual power by entering a 
conventual life at the age of twenty-six. Ten years afterws ards 
she died of a broken heart, because she had set her signature to a 
document which her superiors had forced on her, but which her 
inmost conscience did not accept as true. Simple enough is the 
outline of her life’s history ; but full of a certain pathetic charm 
which deepens into trazedy, as the bright, engaging child 
becomes the passionately devoted nun, and then is swept along 
the current in the internecine conflict between Jansenist and 
Jesuit. “Il ne faut pas croire, comme dit un grand Saint, que 
le soleil ne luise que, dans votre cellule,” says Lancelot ; and 
even those who, like Mr. Cotter Morison in a recent work, are 
shocked at the fatal issues of religious devotion, cannot but 
acknowledge that faith and obedience and self-sacrifice add 
somehow to the total value of life, and that it is better for the 
rest of humanity that such women as Jacqueline have been born. 
Like her brother, Jacqueline Pascal showed early signs of genius. 
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Born in 1625, we find her at the age of eleven writing a comedy 
with the daughters of Madame Saintot, in which the children them- 
selves acted to a wondering audience of friends. Then her early 
precocity in verse-making. brings her even into the presence of 
royalty. In 1638 she is presented to the queen, to whom she 
recites a sonnet composed by herself, and when some of the ladies 
of the court showed a natural scepticism as to her originality, she 
triumphantly produces two impromptu sets of verses,—oneto Made- 
moiselle de Montpensier, and the other to Madame de Hautefort. 
Then once again her histrionic powers are brought into requisition, 
and she acts in meaner s Amour Tyrannique together with other 
children before Richelipu. The great minister is so much taken 
with the girl’s simplicit s of manner and her undoubted cleverness, 
that at her request he receives again into favour her father, 
Etienne Pascal, who jhad incurred his sovereign displeasure. 
Her last literary and frtistic success is won at Rouen, in 1640, 
when she gains the prize at a verse competition on the subject of 
the Immaculate Conc¢ption. On this occasion Corneille interested 
himself in her success, and composed for her a few lines of thanks 
to the President of the Court and the Judges who had awarded 
her the prize. 

Throughout this period, in which there was doubtless enough 
to turn the head of any ordinary girl, Jacqueline preserved her 
childish simplicity. She amused herself principally with her 
dolls, and her elder sister, Gilberte, notes the fact in her short 
biography of Jacqueline. ‘‘ She received the prize (at Rouen) 
with admirable indifference ; she was even so simple that, although 
she was fifteen years of age, she had always her dolls about her, 
which she dressed and undressed with as much pleasure as if she 
had been onlyten. Indeed, we reproached her with her childishness, 
so that she was obliged to give it up, though it cost her some 
distress, for she loved this amusement of dolls more than the 
greatest social entertainments of the town, at which she received so 
much applause. Fame and popularity were alike indifferent to 
her ; indeed, I have never seen any one less impressed by them.” 
But if we turn to the compositions of this period, we must make 
some allowance for the partiality of her critics and biographers. 
The sonnet to the queen is a somewhat frigid piece of formal 
compliment, and a subsequent epigram narrates how “the 
invincible son of an invincible father,’ even though he is yet in 
his mother’s womb, is more valiant than Mars, and makes all the 
enemies of France tremble. 


** Cet invincible enfant d’un invincible pére 
Déja nous fait tout espérer : 
Et quoiqu'il soit encore au ventre de sa mére, 
Il se fait craindre et désirer. 
Il sera plus vaillant que le dieu de la guerre, 
Puisqu’avant que son ceil ait vu le firmament, 
S’il remue un peu seulement, 
C’est X nos ennemis un tremblement de terre.” 
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The child, however, was only thirteen when she wrote this. 
Here is an ode in a lighter vein, written at the same age, which 
appears less formal than the complimentary epigram. 


STANCES FAITES SUR-LE-CHAMP. 
Juillet 1638. 


“Un jour, dans le profond d’un bois, 
Je fus surprise d’une voix : 
C’étoit la bergére Sylvie 
Qui parloit &) son cher amant, 
Et lui dit pour tout compliment : 
Je vous aime bien plus, sans doute, que ma Vie. 


“ Lors j’entendis ce bel amant 
Lui répondre amoureusement : 
De plaisir mon Ame est ravie ; 
Je me meurs, viens i} mon secours, 
Et pour me guérir dis toujours : 
Je vous aime bien plus, sans doute, que ma vie. 


“ Vivez, 6 bienheureux amants, 
Dans ces parfaits contentements. 
Malgré la rage de l’envie ; 
Et que ce mutuel discours 
Soit ordinaire i vos amours : 
Je vous aime bien plus, sans doute, que la vie.” 


Her verses which gained the prize at Rouen are hardly worth 
quoting in full. They were probably composed under the guidance, 
certainly at the suggestion, of Corneille ; and they bear a strong 
resemblance to the poem with which the poet won the prize 
in 1633. Just as his composition draws out a parallel between 
Eve and Mary, so the poem of Jacqueline contrasts and compares 
Mary with the ark of the covenant. The immaculate character 
of the conception is then proved as follows,— 

**Si done une arche simple et bien moins nécessaire 
Ne sauroit habiter dans un profane lieu, 
Comment penserez-vous que cette sainte mére, 
Etant un temple impur, fat le temple de Dieu ?” 

But now the time was come when all literary interests were to 
be sacrificed on the altar of religion. In 1646 the family of the 
Pascals fell under the influence of two gentlemen who were learned 
in the writings of the Jansenists, and from that time Jacqueline 
knows no other tasks but those imposed on her by the leaders of 
the monastery of Port Royal. Blaise Pascal was at the same 
time “converted ;’’ but whereas he fell away again and at Paris 
incurred some well-deserved suspicion of worldliness, so that a 
second conversion became necessary, his sister Jacqueline when 
once she had submitted herself to la Mére Angélique and Singlin, 
never wavered in the path of devotion. Some years indeed elapsed 
before she took the veil, but that was not her fault ; it was due 
to the resistance, first, of her father, and then of her brother. Her 
father, very naturally, did not wish to be deprived of her bright 
and winning companionship, and now that the older sister Gilberte 
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was married to M. Périer, begged her to defer all thoughts of 
entering Port Royal until he died. She consented with reluctance, 
and kept up a secret correspondence with the directors of the 
monastery. Then, more and more, the ascendency of Port Royal 
was established in her mind. She asked Mother Agnés, whether 
she might continue to write poetry, and received the stern reply, 
C’est un talent dont Dieu ne vous demandera point compte : il 
faut l’ensevelir ; God will not require an account of your poetic 
talents : you must bury them. Her whole manner of life was 
changed. She lived almost entirely in her own room, without a 
fire; she practised abstinence from food and other forms or 
self-mortification ; she occupied herself with good works amongst 
the poor, and spent half the night in study and prayer. Her 
relations only saw her at meal-time, and knew very little how her 
time was passed. ‘Her night-watches,” says Madame Périer, 
“were extraordinary, and though we never knew for certain, we 
guessed how long they were, by the amount of candles she burnt 
and other similar evidences.” 

There could be only one issue to such a life, and that her 
friends began to realise. Her father gradually came to see that 
his daughter desired to withdraw herself entirely from the world, 
and made her a promise that he would entertain no projects for 
her marriage. He died, however, in 1651, and the only obstacle to 
her intentions was apparently removed, when her brother suddenly 
took alarm and made strong representations to induce her to live 
with him. Thereupon she wrote a letter to him, full of grave 
dignity and resolution, in which, despite the tender expressions, 
it was easy to see that her mind was made up. The letter is so 
good an example of her literary power that some sentences in it 
may be here reproduced. She needs, she tells him, her brother’s 
consent in order that she may take the vows with peace and joy. 


“Tt is for this reason that I address myself to you, as insome sort the master of my 
future fate, and I say to you, Do not take away from me that which you cannot 
give. For albeit that God made use of you to procure for me progress in the first 
movements of His grace, you know well that from Him alone proceed all your love for, 
and your joy in, what is good ; and that thus you are quite able to disturb my joy, 
but'not to restore it to me, if once I lose it by your fault. You ought to know and, to 
some extent, to feel my tenderness by your own ; and to be able to judge whether I 
am strong enough to bear the trial of the grief which I shall suffer. Do not reduce 
me to the necessity of either putting off what I have so long and so ardently desired, 
and thus exposing myself to the chance of losing my vocation ; or else of doing poorly 
and with a languor which would partake of ingratitude an action which ought to be 
all fervour and joy and charity. Do not oblige me to regard you as the obstacle of 
my happiness, if you succeed in putting off the execution of my design, or else as the 
author of my calamities, if I accomplish it languidly and reluctantly.” 


Blaise Pascal withdrew his opposition, though in somewhat 
sullen fashion, and raised fresh difficulties about Jacqueline’s 
dowry, which were only got over by the unselfishness of Singlin 
and Angélique.. In the name of Port Royal they agreed to receive 
the girl without any dowry at all, and in 1653 Jacqueline formally 
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The child, however, was only thirteen when she wrote this. 
Here is an ode in a lighter vein, written at the same age, which 
appears less formal than the complimentary epigram. 


STANCES FAITES SUR-LE-CHAMP. 
Juillet 1688. 


“Un jour, dans le profond d’un bois, 
Je fus surprise d’une voix : 
C’étoit la bergére Sylvie 
Qui parloit & son cher amant, 
Et lui dit pour tout compliment : 
Je vous aime bien plus, sans doute, que ma Vie. 


“ Lors j’entendis ce bel amant 
Lui répondre amoureusement : 
De plaisir mon Ame est ravie ; 
Je me meurs, viens i} mon secours, 
Et pour me guérir dis toujours : 
Je vous aime bien plus, sans doute, que ma vie. 


“Vivez, 6 bienheureux amants, 
Dans ces parfaits contentements. 
Malgré la rage de l’envie ; 
Et que ce mutuel discours 
Soit ordinaire X vos amours : 
Je vous aime bien plus, sans doute, que la vie.” 


Her verses which gained the prize at Rouen are hardly worth 
quoting in full. They were probably composed under the guidance, 
certainly at the suggestion, of Corneille ; and they bear a strong 
resemblance to the poem with which the poet won the prize 
in 1633. Just as his composition draws out a parallel between 
Eve and Mary, so the poem of Jacqueline contrasts and compares 
Mary with the ark of the covenant. The immaculate character 
of the conception is then proved as follows,— 

** Si done une arche simple et bien moins nécessaire 
Ne sauroit habiter dans un profane lieu, 
Comment penserez-vous que cette sainte mére, 
Etant un temple impur, fait le temple de Dieu ?” 

But now the time was come when all literary interests were to 
be sacrificed on the altar of religion. In 1646 the family of the 
Pascals fell under the influence of two gentlemen who were learned 
in the writings of the Jansenists, and from that time Jacqueline 
knows no other tasks but those imposed on her by the leaders of 
the monastery of Port Royal. Blaise Pascal was at the same 
time “converted ;”’ but whereas he fell away again and at Paris 
incurred some well-deserved suspicion of worldliness, so that a 
second conversion became necessary, his sister Jacqueline when 
once she had submitted herself to la Mére Angélique and Singlin, 
never wavered in the path of devotion. Some years indeed elapsed 
before she took the veil, but that was not her fault ; it was due 
to the resistance, first, of her father, and then of her brother. Her 
father, very naturally, did not wish to be deprived of her bright 
and winning companionship, and now that the older sister Gilberte 
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was married to M. Périer, begged her to defer all thoughts of 
entering Port Royal until he died. She consented with reluctance, 
and kept up a secret correspondence with the directors of the 
monastery. Then, more and more, the ascendency of Port Royal 
was established in her mind. She asked Mother Agnés, whether 
she might continue to write poetry, and received the stern reply, 
C’est un talent dont Dieu ne vous demandera point compte : il 
faut l’ensevelir ; God will not require an account of your poetic 
talents : you must bury them. Her whole manner of life was 
changed. She lived almost entirely in her own room, without a 
fire; she practised abstinence from food and other forms or 
self-mortification ; she occupied herself with good works amongst 
the poor, and spent half the night in study and prayer. Her 
relations only saw her at meal-time, and knew very little how her 
time was passed. ‘“ Her night-watches,” says Madame Périer, 
“were extraordinary, and though we never knew for certain, we 
guessed how long they were, by the amount of candles she burnt 
and other similar evidences.”’ 

There could be only one issue to such a life, and that her 
friends began to realise. Her father gradually came to see that 
his daughter desired to withdraw herself entirely from the world, 
and made her a promise that he would entertain no projects for 
her marriage. He died, however, in 1651, and the only obstacle to 
her intentions was apparently removed, when her brother suddenly 
took alarm and made strong representations to induce her to live 
with him. Thereupon she wrote a letter to him, full of grave 
dignity and resolution, in which, despite the tender expressions, 
it was easy to see that her mind was made up. The letter is so 
good an example of her literary power that some sentences in it 
may be here reproduced. She needs, she tells him, her brother’s 
consent in order that she may take the vows with peace and joy. 


“It is for this reason that I address myself to you, asinsome sort the master of my 
future fate, and I say to you, Do not take away from me that which you cannot 
give. For albeit that God made use of you to procure for me progress in the first 
movements of His grace, you know well that from Him alone proceed all your love for, 
and your joy in, what is good ; and that thus you are quite able to disturb my joy, 
but'not to restore it to me, if once I lose it by your fault. You ought to know and, to 
some extent, to feel my tenderness by your own ; and to be able to judge whether I 
am strong enough to bear the trial of the grief which I shall suffer. Do not reduce 
me to the necessity of either putting off what I have so long and so ardently desired, 
and thus exposing myself to the chance of losing my vocation ; or else of doing poorly 
and with a languor which would partake of ingratitude an action which ought to be 
all fervour and joy and charity. Do not oblige me to regard you as the obstacle of 
my happiness, if you succeed in putting off the execution of my design, or else as the 
author of my calamities, if I accomplish it languidly and reluctantly.” 


Blaise Pascal withdrew his opposition, though in somewhat 
sullen fashion, and raised fresh difficulties about Jacqueline’s 
dowry, which were only got over by the unselfishness of Singlin 
and Angélique.. In the name of Port Royal they agreed to receive 
the girl without any dowry at all, and in 1653 Jacqueline formally 
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took the veil. It must be remembered throughout this incident 
that Blaise had not yet felt any leanings tow ards the life of Port 

Royal ; and that his position in Paris probably entailed upon him 

a considerable expenditure, towards which his sister’s share of 

property would have been a welcome contribution. 

The change in Blaise Pascal came two years later, in 1654. 
His biographers relate how he was miraculously preserved from 
destruction in a carriage accident on the Pont de Neuilly, and 
how he passed through a night of marvel and ecstasy on November 
23rd between the hours of half past ten and twelve. But 
Jacqueline’s letters for some time previously show how earnestly 
she longed and prayed for her brother’s conversion. ‘“ I implore 
you,’ she says in a‘letter to her brother-in-law, M. Peérier, “ to 
pray that God may deign to make use of this affliction (Gilberte’s 
illness) to restore my ‘brother to his senses and to open his eyes 
to the vanity of all worldly things.” The nature of Pascal’s 
worldliness remains a mystery : but to his sister at all events he 
was in the outer court of the Gentiles. She speaks of the 
“horribles attaches’ which he must have had to enable him to 
resist the movements of God’s grace ; and tells him that he 
ought for some time to be “importuné de la senteur du bourbier 
que vous aviez embrassé avec tant d’empressement.” Her joy, 
therefore, was proportionately great when he showed signs of 
repentance. In a hurried letter to her sister she says,— 

“ All that I can tell you at present is that, through the mercy of God, he has a great 

desire to give himself up to Him. Although he feels in worse health than he has felt 
for a long time, he is not thereby deterred from carrying out his plans, which proves 
that his former reasons were nothing but pretexts. I remark in him a humility and 
a submissiveness, even towards me, which astonishes me, and, in fine, I have nothing 
further to tell you beside the fact that it is obviously not his natural spirit which 
acts in him.” 
Certainly JacqueHne had not been recently accustomed to find 
her brother either humble or submissive; she had rather had 
occasion to remark on that “ humeur bouillante ” which with 
admirable truth she imputes to him, and which explains so much 
in him that is petulant and capricious. 

Four years after her entry into Port Royal occurred the 
celebrated miracle of the Holy Thorn, which forms such a curiously 
well-authenticated marvel. Marguerite Périer, daughter of 
Gilberte, and niece of Jacqueline Pascal, had been suffering for 
three years and a half from what is known as lachrymal fistula, a 
large swelling in the corner of the eye, which was not only very 
painful j in itself, but from its foetid odour caused the separation of 
the child from its ¢ companions. Ata certain festival the eye was 
touched by a precious relic, a thorn from Christ’s crown, and ina very 
short time afterwards the swelling disappeared, and the child was 
perfectly cured. The nuns of the community of Port Royal were 
by no means anxious that the wonder should get abroad for fear 
of their persistent enemies, the Jesuits ; while, on the other hand, 
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it was clearly the interest of those who hated the monastery to 
minimise the importance of the cure. But the miracle could not 
be hid, and it became the talk of Paris and of France. It is 
supposed that Hume wrote his well-known Essay on Miracles in 
connection with this and other wonders which were subsequently 
bruited abroad among the persecuted Jansenists. Very likely the 
cure may be explained on natural grounds ; for a sudden pressure 
on the diseased part, conjoined with considerable excitement in 
the mind of the patient, might have the same effect as the cautery 
which the physician, M. d’Alencai, had determined to try. But 
it could hardly be supposed that either Pascal or his sister would 
accept this interpretation of the incident. To Pascal it seemed 
a veritable sign of God’s interference on behalf of the Port 
Royalists, and a triumphant vindication of their position as against 
their adversaries, of which he determined to make use in the 
controversial work which is now known as the Pensées. To 
Jacqueline it was the occasion of a new outburst of the old poetic 
ardour, and though Port Royal might condemn such gifts when 
exercised on worldly matters, they were more indulgent to their 
use in publishing their own triumph. Accordingly Jacqueline 
produced a set of stanzas on the subject of the miracle, which 
M. Cousin thinks are equal to the Jmitation of Corneille. The 
verses are very unequal in merit, but they commence in a lofty 
strain, well worthy of Jacqueline’s youthful promise. 


“ Invisible soutien de |’esprit languissant, 
Secret consolateur de l’Ame qui t’honore, 
Espoir de l’affligé, juge de l’innocent, 
Dieu caché sous ce voile ou l’Eglise t’adore, 
Jésus, de ton autel jette les yeux sur moi ; 
Fais-en sortir ce feu qui change tout en soi ; 
Qu’il vienne heureusement s’allumer dans mon Ame, 
Afin que cet esprit, qui forma l’univers, 
Montre, en rejaillissant de mon cocur dans mes vers, 
Qu’il donne encore aux siens une langue de flamme ! ” 


But the high tone of exultation was soon to be changed into 
one of doubt and sorrow. ‘ La Scour de Sainte-Euphémie,” as 
she was named in the monastery, was called upon with the 
other nuns to sign the formulary, imposed on all religious bodies 
by the authority of the pope and the good pleasure of the king. 
This formulary was a document expressly framed against Port 
Royal by the Jesuits, and contained an indictment of certain 
propositions, said to be found in Jansen’s Augustinus, which was 
the sacred book of Port Royal. Notwithstanding the obvious 
intentions of the Jesuits, it was deemed advisable by some of 
the guiding spirits of the monastery, notably by Arnauld and 
Nicole, to affix their signatures with some reservations, more 
apparent than real. Such a course of action could not commend 
itself to the clear intelligence of Pascal, who fainted away when 
he found that the cause so dear to him was being deserted by 
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its champions. Nor yet did Jacqueline fail to see clearly the 
issues that were involved. As a last testimony to her faith she 
poured out her whole soul in a letter which she sent to Arnauld. 
The sentences still have in them the very traces of her tears. 


“T can no longer hide the grief which pierces to the very bottom of my heart when 
I see the ‘only persons, to whom it seemed that God had intrusted His truth, so 
faithless, if | may venture to say so, as not to dare to incur suffering, even if death 
were the penalty for a noble confession. I know the respect which is due to the first 
powers of the Church ;_ I would die to preserve it inviolate with as good a heart as I 
am ready to die, God helping me, for the confession of my faith, in the present crisis ; 
but I see nothing easier than to unite the two. What hinders every Churchman who 
knows the truth from answering, when the formulary is offered for his signature, 
‘I know the reverence which I owe to the bishops, but my conscience does not permit 
me to testify by my signature that a thing is in a book, where [ have not seen it.’ 
After that he can wait in patience for whatever may happen. What are we afraid of ? 
Banishment for the seculars, dispersion for the nuns, the seizure of our goods, prison, 
and death, if you will! But isnot all this our glory, and ought it not to be our joy? 
Let us either renounce the Gospel, or let us follow the precepts of the Gospel and 
reckon ourselves happy to suffer somewhat for justice’ sake. 

“ But perhaps they will cut us off from the Church ? But who does not know that 
no one can be cut off against his own will, and that since the spirit of Jesus Christ is 
the only bond which unites His members to Himself and to one another, we can 
be deprived of the outward signs, but never of the effects of that union, so long as we 
preserve charity, without which no one is a living member of His holy body?... 

‘**T know well that men say that,it is not for women to defend the truth ; although 
they might say that since, by a sad conjuncture and the confusion of the times in which 
we live, bishops have but the courage of women, women ought to have the courage of 
bishops. But if it is not our part to defend the truth, it is at least ours to die for the 
truth, . . . Let us pray God to humiliate and to strengthen us, for humility 
without strength, and strength without humility are equally hurtful. Now more than 
ever is the time to remind ourselves that the timid are ranked with perjurers and 
sinners. If they are content with our position, well and good ; for myself, if the 
matter depends on me, I will never do anything more. For “the rest, let come what 
will—prison, death, dispersion, poverty ; all this seems to me but nothing in compari- 
son with the anguish in which I should pass the remainder of my days, if I had been 
so unhappy as to make terms with death, when there was so noble an opportnnity of 
rendering to God the vows of fidelity which my lips have uttered.” 


The authority, however, of Arnauld was too great for her, and 
the formulary was signed. But though Jacqueline’ Ss signature was 
given, owing to that spirit of obedience which was one of her 
strongest characteristics, it was written with her heart’s blood. 
A few months after she died, in October 1661, of a broken heart 
at the age of thirty-six. 

Was such a life wasted? The question will probably be 
answered differently, according to our predilections and our 
sympathies. To some it will appear that talents, which would 
at least have made their possessor shine in literary society, if not 
win for herself a permanent niche in the temple of fame, were 
ignobly thrown away by being brought under the chilling 
austerities of the Church. To Mr. Cotter Morison her life 
seems to prove that Christianity has no consolatory force ; but 
there he is clearly wrong. Her letters are constantly full of a 
joy which she finds in believing. Whatever others might s 
Jacqueline herself thought that she had chosen the better man 
which could never be taken away from her. And indeed to some 
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extent she was right. For the progress of the world has 
depended as much on the character and spirit of men, as on 
the results of their labours ; and because sweet loveableness and 
gentle self-sacrificing obedience are an inestimable treasure, there 
are many who might echo the words of Pascal, when they told 
him that Jacqueline was dead. ‘God give us grace,” he said, 
“to die as good a death,” “ Dien nous fasse la grace d’aussi bien 
mourir !”’ 


W. L. COURTNEY. 
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MUSHROOMS AND TOADSTOOLS. 





THERE is a passion to which few of us have not, at some time or 
other, given way, whether when, as boys or girls, we nursed 
it for its own s sake, or later, when we succumbed to its influence, 
assuring ourselves that we had in view some wise end or useful 
purpose. To collect something,—no matter what,—but to collect 
something, is an instinct that perhaps few people are wholly 
without. Better for ourselves in many ways if this fancy leads 
us abroad into the country, better for our purses, our health, and 
our physical enjoyment if the object of our desires be contained 
in one of the departments of Nature’s dominion, and not in brc- 
d-brac shops or musty tombs. 

What boy is there who can look unmoved upon a bird’s nest, 
nor seek to add the eggs it may contain to that cherished 
depository he proudly eloats over and denominates “‘my collec- 
tion”? What young oirl j is there who never felt the impulse 
move her to acquire stores of dried fern-fronds, wild flowers, 
seaweeds, or shells? There is a delight in the mere fact of 
collecting that many will carry on far “into riper years, though 
then they will cheat themselves with the belief that they are 
studying, or doing something that has wise or profitable 
aim. 

Mushrooms and toadstools—fungi, as we had better call them 
—do not seem at first sight to admit of much attraction for the 
collector, especially for the young collector. To begin with, the 
preservation of them is a matter of difficulty, the modes in which 
it may be successfully carried out are not popularly known, and 
even when known are not very easy to practise. ‘Then there is a 
considerable amount of prejudice in regard to these plants, which 
nursery education takes care to perpetuate. The very name of 
“toadstool” is held in abhorrence, being supposed to indicate 
something belonging to that unjustly maliened but harmless and 
useful reptile, the toad. Ktymology shows “toadstool ” to have 
quite another derivation, and its meaning may be expressed by 
‘cluster of root-shoots.” Still, the receive ved associations attached 
to the name make it an undesirable term for general use. 
Mushroom—*“ button of the fields ’’—is a pleasanter expression 
to employ generically, as indicating any sort or kind of fungus 
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of appreciable size, although there is a disposition to fasten it 
upon the Pratelle only—the common field mushroom familiar 
to most of us. 

However, varied though the objects be which may be sought 
after and collected by inhabitants of any particular rural district, 
probably none of them will have bestowed attention upon toad- 
stools until the arrival among them of an enthusiastic fungus- 
hunter. This person will oven to them a whole new world of 
delight, and will speedily infect many of the amateur naturalists 
with whom he may come into contact with something of his own 
ardour for his chosen province of research. For he will begin by 
appealing to the palates of his hearers, and they will quickly 
crow interested in the tale he will unfold to them. 

Let us suppose the fungus-hunter—he calls himself a mycolo- 
vist, but we will not quarrel about terms—let us suppose the 
fungus-hunter arrived at a pleasant country house down in the 
heart of some fair English shire. No one knows, as yet, of his 
“ dangerous proclivities,” as prejudice would denominate his line 
of study. Lucky it is for him that it is so, perhaps, or, such 
is the conservatism of his host and hostess, and so strong their 
rooted conviction of the baneful nature of toadstools, that our 
fungus-hunter might never have been invited at all, had his fell 
designs been known beforehand. 

Somehow or other, at dinner the conversation takes a turn 
which enables our fungus-hunter to launch out upon his favourite 
topic. He announces gravely that he is a confirmed mushroom- 
eater, or rather,“ toadstool-eater.” He intends to scour the 
country round during his stay, not merely to enrich his stock of 
specimens, but in order to introduce to his entertainers a number 
of novelties for their table. This impresses his audience with a 
kind of fearful wonder, and they gaze and listen, marvelling what 
sort of a man this may be. 

_ Our enthusiast proceeds to dilate upon his theme. He touches 
lightly upon the Pratelle—that common mushroom of the pastures 
which, alone of its kindred, finds favour in every English house- 
hold. He commences with this as a convenient starting-point, 
and though some present imagine themselves thoroughly well 
informed about “ mushrooms,”’ as they distinctively call Pratelles, 
he tells them much they never knew before, touching the several 
varieties “ Giant,” “ White,”’ “ Red,” “ Brown,” and so on, and 
the thousand and one ways of dressing them for the table. 

From this the fungus-hunter goes on to dilate upon the far 
Superior merits of other fungi. He tells of the excellent fritters 
that may be prepared from the snowy flesh of Puff-balls ; of the 
Wondrous flavour of the fairy Oreads, those little buff-coloured 
denizens of the strange grass-circles in the meadows ; he mourns 

over the tons of dainty food left to rot unheeded in the woods, 
without an eye to recognize, a hand to gather, or an epicure to 
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enjoy it. And he laughs with pitying contempt at the suggestion 
of “ poisonous kinds.” Of course there are some, he admits, but 
with a very little knowledge, easily acquired, the good sorts may 
be selected from among the rest with as much facility as a child 
may learn to pick blackberries apart from the dangerous and 
contiguous fruit of the woody nightshade or the bryony. 

Enough, our fungus-hunter has fired his audience. The host 
looks orave and auxious, the hostess perplexed, their remon- 
strances are unheeded, and their time-worn theories controverted. 
Worst of all, in a few days’ time they will have to admit that all 
their visitor has been telling them is nothing more than Jact, 
after all. For the young ladies of the house, and the rector’s 
daughters, and their masculine accompaniments, have heard the 
voice of the charmer, and have yielded them to his spells, and to- 
morrow will adventure forth on a grand fungus-foray under his 
guidance and instruction. 

It is a fair sunny morning—in September, perhaps, the month 
most prolific of all the twelve in the variety and abundance of the 
fungi then prevalent. Light silvery mists hang about the 
woodlands, shot here and there as with gold where the sunlight 
falls slanting through the foliage. Spider’s webs upon the bushes 
are hung with beads of iridescent dew; the air is laden with 
perfumy suggestions of fruit and flowers ; and the sound of 
babbling brooks and twittering birds is all around. 

Splendid fungus-weather the enthusiast calls it. Not wet, but 
plenty of moisture ; ; warm and sunny, but not parching heat. 
And the eager band he leads, armed with baskets and anglers’ 
creels, gather round him with delight at the prospect of a rich 
harvest which he tells them to expect. Soon, indeed, the baskets 
begin to fill, and the professor has all his work cut out for him 
to answer the many questions and name the many specimens that 
are found and brought to him. For the weather has indeed been 
favourable, and you might find a hundred different species of 
toadstools in the extent of one small coppice. Let us fancy 
we are listening to the enthusiast. 

Yes, that is the Dryad’s Saddle, or Polyporus squamosus, 1 
you must have a Latin name,—one of the very commonest of 
fungi, and hence pretty sure to be among the first remarked. 
It grows on many kinds of trees, living or de ad, on stumps, and 
even springs apparently from the ‘ground, but really from rotting 
roots below the surface. Every one knows it, for it often attains 
gigantic proportions, and its great buff and brown-scaled flaps 
project themselves into notoriety, as it were. 

Is it edible? Well—it is not in the least poisonous, in spite of 
that strong scent which rather repels delicate noses. But if you 
will try to cut it with a knife I think you will admit that the 
attempt to eat an ordinary saddle w ould be no less successful. 
The ancients used to make razor-strops out of this fungus, good 
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ones, too, and that is about its best use. Still, if you would 
follow the example of German foresters, look for the young 
sprouts in spring time, mere white buds just appearing under the 
old plants of last year. If you know how to cook those in 
the right way, and have still some teeth left, yon may make 
a reasonably good meal perhaps. 

Over there is a much better specimen of an edible tree-fungus. 
Do you see that ancient, gnarled pollard oak? Well, just a little 
above your head there is something red jutting out. Look at it 
closer ; does it not seem as if a Dryad had got inside the tree and 
thrust his tongue through the bark? Gather it, by all means, 
for that is the Oak-tongue, a very prince among woodland 
fungi. 

Here is a grand old oak of full growth, let us see if we can find 
another Oak-tongue. Not so high up as on the pollard, but 
near the point from which the great roots branch downward, on 
the southern or western side. ‘There it is. A great convolved 
mass of Oak-tongues grown together into one huge clump, so big 
that one can scarcely embrace it, and, when cut away, so heavy 
that two of our young ladies can scarcely lift it. Part of the top 
is brown, like liver; that is the old part, last year’s growth, 
perhaps. I shall give all that to the cook with proper instructions, 
and she shall stew out its juices and serve you up something 
that you will not be able to distinguish from beef-tea or gravy- 
soup. 

This younger side, where the top is pink, just the colour of a 
bullock’s tongue as it lies on the butcher’s slab, and with an under 
side of a fair creamy tint, just speckled with dots and drops of red 
—this part we will have cooked in such a way that you will take 
it for a beefsteak, and it will prove as nourishing and more 
digestible. But we are going to have a slice now, for this noble 
plant is excellent raw. The cut slice looks like beetroot, and 
you see how soft and pulpy it is, and how full of rich red juice. 
And it has no repulsive smell, but a faint fragrance that is 
inviting. Try a slice! You will find the flavour remind you 
of that of a fresh ripe tomato which has been dipped in claret. 

Do you know, I have a curious idea about the Oak-tongue. I 
firmly believe it is the plant ancient Druids used to cut from the 
oaks with their golden sickles. Legend talks of mistletoe; but 
mistletoe has never been found upon an oak within the memory 
ofman! It seems to me those old foresters must have known 
the value of Oak-tongues, which, as England was widely covered 
with oak-forests then, were probably very plentiful. And their 
descendants in Brittany at this day know very well how good an 

Oak-tongue is, and would not leave it to rot on the tree on any 
account. 

Well, let us go further into the wood, and I will tell you of 

other tree-mushrooms that are fit for food. You will find fungi 
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of some sort on every tree-trunk at this season ; but, of the 
large ones, most are too hard for anyone to think of eating them. 
But on this crab-tree, just as you may find them on the laburnums 
in your shrubbery, are growing a cluster of olive-grey lappets, 
with pearly gills beneath, looking not unlike a collection of 
oyster-shells, and hence called the ‘Oyster of the Woods. On the 
older elm trees, too, you may find a kindred sort, the Elm-Sprout, 
a largish, flabby, white flap, with ragged, w atery -white gills upon 
the under side. "Both of these, if you find them young enough 
to be tender, will make you excellent dishes. 

Ah! Here is a beauty, indeed! On the ground there, among 
the ferns and grass where the sunlight falls through the branches 
overhead, do you see what Imean? A beautiful round cap, whose 
top seems covered with palest primrose-hue satin, on which 
some patches of fluffy white stuff are resting. Gulls below of 
pure white, as is the exquisitely proportioned tall stem, with its 
white kid collarette on its neck, and a sort of little cup of the 
same material at the base. Admire its perfect proportions, its 
delicacy and lovely tints—but do not touch it. You may even 
call it a toadstool if you like, I shall not object. For, as it is 
among the most beautiful of fungi, so is it also among the most 
baneful of the poisonous kinds, and I do it no injustice in naming 
it the Sorceress. 

People are very unreasonable in constantly decrying us myco- 
logists because we tell them there is no golden rule or - indication 
by which one can tell innocuous kinds of fungi from hurtful ones. 
Why they should expect it I confess I fail to see; for there is 
not any general means by which you could saul do the like 
in a carden, or in any department of the vegetable kingdom. 
Nature has not put any mark upon plants to enable us to say at 
a glance whether this one is good to eat, or that one the reverse. 
But she has given distinguishing characteristics to every species, 
—as we call an individual kind, —so that by observation and 
experience we can tell them apart from each other without 
difficulty. 

Just try and think of fungi, of mushrooms or toadstools, 
whichever you like to call them, as you would of the aggregation 
of plants in your garden. There, use has made you familiar with 
different forms, and you would not dream of confounding together 
cabbages with lettuces, nearly alike as they are, to say nothing of 
wider dissimilarities. It is the same thing among fungi. Many 
sorts, particularly those I am recommending to your notice, 
stand out from among all others so markedly that they cannot 
be mistaken. You can even learn how to identify them in the 
first place from a very simple description of their appearance and 
habits. 

Again, there are some groups which I do not recommend you 
to meddle with at all, because in them there is too close a 
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resemblance between the good and bad. Seeking analogy in the 
garden again, I may remind you that there are, “perhaps, several 
varieties of cabbages growing there which you cannot distinguish 
from each other, though the gardener sees a vast difference. So 
here, though I know two kinds of mushrooms from each other, 
you would confound them, until your experience became more 
advanced. But this deterrent only applies in certain limited 
instances. Here is one such. 

Down in the grass, where this open stretch breaks away from 
the wood, nestling close to the ground, observe these red mush- 
rooms. Not very y large, but very neat ‘and trim in their shape, 
with their tops of various shades of pink, scarlet, blood-red, or 
crimson. Underneath they have short stout stems, quite clean 
and naked, and of snowy white. Such is also commonly the 
colour of the gills, though some are a beautiful fawn, which are 
regular, even, and of equal length. This family is called Russula, 
and there are a good many species. Most of them are good 
to eat—very good, I may say. If once you tasted a dish of 
them you might want to come picking more for yourselves. 
However, I should not advise you to do so, for among them are 
some species which are very ‘virulent in their properties ; and 
there is such close resemblance that you must learn to know 
them very thoroughly before you can readily tell them apart. 

Fortunately, in this imstance, as among fungi generally, the 
poisonous species are much fewer in number than the esculent 
ones, and are usually much seldomer met with as well. And of 
them not all are equally bad. There are really but a few which 
to taste might mean extreme penalties. Most of them would 
require to be eaten in large quantities to effect so much as 
that. 

Enough of warning, however. Let me now go on showing you 
how very easy it is to distinguish the most commendable esculents, 
and how little likely you are to run any risk, supposing you 
possess average powers of observation, and are not devoid of 
plain common sense. You may take my word for it, there are in 
England more than two hundred kinds of mushrooms—or toad- 
stools, if you like—which I and others know to be perfectly 
harmless, as well as being very nutritious and good to eat. 
However, of that number some are rare, others very small, and 
again others not of much account. But we have thirty or forty 
species of which I may say this :—each of them is common, and 
may be found in quantities ; each of them is very easy of recog ni- 
tion, and quite unlike anything bad, or anything else at all ; each 
of them is not merely good and nourishing food, but capable of 
being made into most appetising dishes. With a very small 
amount of pains, any one—any child, for that matter—may learn 
how to select any or all of these thirty or forty species just as 
easily as youhave learnt how to distinguish cabbages, cauliflowers, 
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potatoes, onions, spinach, peas, and all the rest of your garden 
produce. 

We shall find many of these forty kinds to-day, but not all. 
For you must not suppose that autumn is the only season in 
which good edible mushrooms appear. Spring yields us some 
half dozen first-class eatables, and summer also some, which are 
not found at later seasons. In autumn there is greater variety 
and plenty, and some autumnal kinds last far into winter, 
occasionally right through it. When spring comes again, if I 
have opportunity, [ may perhaps introduce you to the St. George, 
a famous cream-coloured, substantial, and most delicious mush- 
room ; or I may find you some strange-looking Morels, a sort 
that continental epicures regard as almost equal to Perigord 
truffles, and for which they will pay nearly as high a price. 

There is something as plain as a pikestaff right before you in 
the corner of that field—half a dozen of them, in fact. Pray 
look at them, and say if you think it would be possible to mistake 
anything else for them. Here is a young one, looking like an 
oblong dirty tennis-ball, stuck on the top of a straight stem, 
eight or ten inches high, and with a bulb at the base of it. 
Further on these are even taller, and the tennis ball has opened 
out into a regular umbrella. Its shape is a perfect resemblance 
to a sunshade of the old sort, the one in which the top ran up 
into a sort of cone or boss in the centre, and which was more 
frequently called then than now by the name applied to this 
mushroom—a Parasol. 

See, the open top of this Parasol is covered with stuff like 
brown kid, which you may say, if you must be uncomplimentary, 
is all in tatters, and strips, and rags. Well, I prefer to liken it to 
some of those ladies’ sunshades I have seen covered with brown 
lace, and loose ribbons, flounced and fringed not unlike this. 
There are six or eight kinds of Parasol, differing chiefly in size 
and the places where they grow. One of them is remarkable for 
being thatched with the most beautiful brown floss-silk. They 
are all excellent eating, so put these in the baskets. You see you 
may lift the caps off the stems quite easily, for they are fixed 
very slightly. And that enables you to observe mn pure white 
gills disposed on the underside, and none of them quite touching 
the stem. 

Now let us go up that bank into the wood again, for I see by 
the break there that the soilis marly, and we may find something 
worth finding on such a site. Here, where the big trees cast a 
gloom, and where dense dark green moss carpets the ground, let 
us search. 

What is that you have nearly trodden upon, gleaming like gold 
in its mossy covert? It is the brightest of yellows all over, like 
egg-yolk, or like that side of an “apricot which is next to the 
wall. Here are more of them round about, and you see they are 
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contorted in all sorts of ways, so that you cannot say exactly what 
is the shape they ought to be. Judging by this young one, it 
looks as if they tried to grow up like funnels, but being soft and 
fleshy had to give it up, and assume any contortions the moss 
through which they have forced themselves would admit of. And 
the outside of what ought to have been the funnel is ribbed and 
veined and scored in a remarkably distinctive way. 

Squeeze one of these Chantarelles—for that is the name of them 
—in your hand, and smell it. Does it not remind you of the 
fragrance from a basket of apricots or greengages? No! do not 
taste it, though, for the resemblance is only in colour and scent, 
and goes no farther. The Chantarelle, though wholesome, is not 
nice raw, for then it is hot like horse-radish. But we are going 
to have a dainty dish made out of it, I can tell you. It is one of 
the very best of mushrooms when properly cooked, and that 
means in quite a different way from the ordinary style of dressing 
Pratelles—“ common field mushrooms,” if you must adhere to 
that stupid system of nomenclature. For instance, we will soak 
these fellows in warm milk overnight, and to-morrow morning, 
after chopping and stewing with seasonings, they shall be 
mingled with beaten eggsand served as Chantarelles aux Gufs.” 

Gather all that are to be found, for they are too good to be left, 
and if there are too many we will pickle in vinegar what we don’t 
want fresh. We might make a small fortune if we were in 
France just now; for there we should readily get four or five 
francs a pound for these dainties, they are so esteemed. 

By-the-bye, there is a tradition [have heard that Chantarelles 
are connected with the secrets of Freemasonry. I do not vouch 
for the story, which was started, I believe, by Dr. Badham, a 
mycologist and “ toadstood-eater,’ who lived a good while ago. 
But he asserted that one of the solumn functions of a lodge—when 
it so far relaxes as to dine or sup—is to eat glorious dishes of the 
delicious Chantarelle, a viand supposed to be unknown, as such, 
to the outside public. Iam strongly inclined to doubt, however, 
whether the Freemasons have not forgotten all about the 
Chantarelle, because I find it so plenteous in the woods around 
London, that surely there can be no hand to gather it. Perhaps 
the knowledge of it is really the famous Lost Secret of the 
Freemasons ! | 

I thought so! Where Chantarelles grow look also for this. 
Here, still under the shade of the trees, but where the moss 
1s not so dense and the ground barer, is something whose top, 
spreading out irregularly, is not unlike one of the bigger 
Chantarelles. But you see it is of a pale buff colour, and when 
you turn it over you find a thick white stem. All the under side 
of the cap, too, is beset with a regular brush of short shar 
Spines, which, as you look down on the mass of them, have a soft 
almost velvety appearance, from cream deepening into fawn colour, 
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These spines are very distinctive, and will always enable you to 
recognize this mushroom when you see it; for nothing bad has 
the same characteristic. They remind you of the coat of a hedge- 
hog, or of a sea-urchin, and it is from the last I have named this 
plant Urchin of the Woods, and that for another reason. When 
cook has dressed these Urchins as I shall tell her how to, you 
shall have a dish, for all the world like one composed of those 
shell-fish called scallops. 

Here is a great mushroom of quite another type. The big 
round tawny cap looks thick and substantial as a small cushion, 
and it is supported on a tall thick stem, brown-speckled, and as 
rough to the touch as a rasp. This is the Rough Bolet, or 
Boletus scaber, as botanists call it. Turn over the cap, and you 
will find in place of gills a spongy, porous surface of a whity -brown 
colour. This porous under side is the characteristic of a large 
tribe of species, mostly big, substantial, and fit for food. This 
Rough Bolet is among the best. All that is needed is to reject 
the porous part, which is a mass of little vertical tubes as you 
will perceive, and to scrape the stem and slice it. Then if you 
cook it like .your “ common mushrooms,” you will find it at least 
as good. And don’t be afraid because the cut surface becomes 
black. That has nothing to do with the question of wholesomeness 
or the reverse. Some other kinds of Bolets change similarly to 
different shades of blue, brown, or greenish, and the fact helps to 
inform you of the species. 

The best mark to go by in distinguishing different Bolets is the 
colour of the porous surface, which varies very greatly. Most of 
the yellows are more or less good for the pot, but the browns and 
reds and crimsons are to be avoided. Decidedly the best of all 
the tribe is the Dainty Bolet. Look for it in parks or meadows, 
near trees or copses, but beyond the shade of them, and generally 
among rich grass. Its cushiony cap is of a clear buff- brown, 
almost cream-colour sometimes, and of a beautiful dead tint such 
as kid-leather might appear. Underneath the porous surface is 
white when very young, but soon of a delicate primrose, eventually 
becoming greenish. The thick stem is white, and covered at the 
top with a fine net-like tracery. The white flesh never changes 

colour in the least. Gather this Dainty Bolet with care and 
carry him home with joy; for, on my honour as a mycologist, he 
is worthy of all praise, and a very delicacy of delicacies ! These 
Bolets are much esteemed on the continent, and quantities of them 
are dried and preserved for future use. In the dried state some 
quantity is regularly imported into London from abroad, for the 
use of the foreign colony there. 

We have not time to-day, and besides, we have collected far 
more than a sufficiency already, or else. I should like to have 
taken you over yonder to those distant hills, where I see plantations 
of fir and pine. For, it is a singular thing that, under the shadow 
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of conifer, you will find a distinct class of fungus-species, and 
many of such species are never found elsewhere. 

Pre-eminent among these philo-coniferons mushrooms is the 
Redmilk, the Lactarius deliciosus of science. It is a largish 
salmon-coloured mushroom which grows amid grass wherever the 
sun penetrates into the glades of pine-woods. It possesses a 
notable and unique characteristic which makes the identification 
of it very simple. When wounded or broken a beautiful orange-red 
juice starts from it in great drops, and to make assurance doubly 
sure, this juice and the bruised part will shortly acquire a dull 
olive-green tint. 

There cannot possibly be a more tasty, agreeable, and wholesome 
viand than the “ delicious Redmilk.”” Wherever it does grow it 
is often in immense abundance, as I have frequently seen it in 
various parts of this country. In the great forests of northern 
Russia it is extremely plentiful, and the people there salt it down 
in barrels like pork, to keep for the winter. Besides that, it is 
served on the tables of the Czar himself, so I am told, and is 
everywhere considered a famous dainty. 

Here let us leave the professor and his party as they wander 
homewards through the gloaming, their baskets filled with the 
spoils of woods and fields, and their minds looking forward to 
hitherto untasted joys, supper and breakfast treats, which, by the 
way,—so hard does superstition die!—will be sauced for some 
of them with sudden thrills of jurking dread. The professor has 
had the talk all to himself, and so much has he to say that he 
could go on talking right along for a week or so about his pets, if 
we would let him. But soft; he has yet an ordeal to undergo in 
the politely-veiled hostility of his host and hostess. Worse than 
that, when he essays to take cook into his confidence, and instruct 
her in the modes of dressing what she will privately stigmatize 
as “them nasty pison things,” it will be lucky for him if her 
resentment be limited to hands under apron twisting, to tightly- 
compressed lips, and to a general air of indignant protest. For 
your British cook hateth innovation as cat hateth water, and 
being firm fixed in fond persuasion of the righteousness of her 
“good old-fashioned ways,” will resist the new, ay, even unto 
the uttermost. 


W. DELISLE HAY. 































































THE TRUTH ABOUT THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE. 





I REGRET that I was not in my place in Parliament, some weeks 
since, when an instructive discussion took place on the political 
pressure exercised by the Primrose League, as I should like to 
have given my personal experience of the working of that 
tyrannical organisation. I lay stress on the words “personal 
experience,” because to judge from the reports of the speeches of 
the chief denouncers of the League, these gentlemen seem to 
have informed themselves on the subject they brought forward 
after the fashion of the German naturalist, who, having never seen 
a camel, evolved a life-like description of the animal from his 
inner consciousness ; or of the ingenious English man of letters, 
who, proposing to write a treatise on Chinese metaphysics, looked 
up “China,” and “metaphysics” in an encyclopedia, and com- 
bined the information. Although, therefore, the matter was 
admirably handled by those who called the attention of Par- 
liament to it, some additional weight may be given to their 
arguments by the simple narration of plain facts as they have 
come under the notice of a practical observer. Most of the 
honourable members who took part in the debate in question laid 
stress on the social tyranny practised under the sanction of the 
Primrose League. I wonder at their moderation. I am clear 
now that they could not have spoken from personal knowledge. 
“Social tyranny” indeed! why, it is actual physical torture! 
Let a victim explain. Students of history will remember that 
it was an unpleasant custom of our ancestors to subject their 
enemies, and possibly their political opponents, to the peine forte 
et dure. This form of torture consisted, if I mistake not, of 
forcing the doomed man to swallow water until he was ready to 
burst. Now, I aver, without fear of contradiction, that this is a 
common test of political principles among Primrose Leaguers ; only 
instead of water they use tea—and such tea! Often inferior 
Souchong at two shillings, and frequently the coarsest Congou at 
sixpence less. It is at the so-called entertainments of the League, 
or as they are sometimes openly termed Primrose teas, that this 
test is imposed. Attend one of them, and you will believe me. 
If on such occasions you decline tke beverage altogether, you are 
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suspected of dynamite; if you swallow less than half a dozen large 
cupfuls, good measure, running over into the saucer, pressed upon 
you by winning, but withal imperious “dames,” your conserva- 
tism is regarded as blemished. The elder Mr. Weller, at the cele- 
brated meeting of the Brick Lane branch of the United Grand 
Junction Ebenezer Temperance Association, declared of one 
lady who had imbibed nine and a half breakfast cups of tea, 
that she was “a-swellin’ wisibly” before his eyes. This dis- 
tention of the human frame—chiefly the male human frame,— 
owing to the cruel practice above mentioned is fast becoming 
a fixed characteristic of Conservative politicians. A glance 
at the ministerial benches in the House of Commons will con- 
firm the substantial accuracy of this observation. But it is 
not only physical torture to which we are subjected by the 
Primrose League. This baleful institution works upon the mind, 
and after the manner of certain ascetic bodies exposes its members 
to various forms of humiliation, in order to curb the unruly and 
reduce them to a slavish and spiritless obedience to the behests 
of the leaders of the League. I will give two instances in point, 
where I was myself the unhappy subject of this system, and will 
invite you, in fancy, to accompany me to the scene, and picture 
it as I describe it. I am asked to deliver an address to the 
members of a certain “Habitation.” I appear on what the 
lawyers call the locus vm quo, in due course, and am welcomed 
by the active and intelligent secretary (all secretaries have a 
prescriptive right to be termed active and intelligent). “Ah, 
Mr. Blank,” says he. “How are you? Glad you've come” (as 
if it had not been an arranged thing for weeks!), “awfully busy, 
capital meeting, we shall have a roomfull. They've come to 
hear Melville Jones, you know.” “So there is to be another 
speaker,” I say to myself, “some local celebrity, doubtless, fully 
prepared to cut me out and bring down the house.” I hang 
about in a purposeless way for a bit, as it seems to be nobody's 
business to pay me the slightest attention, and listen to what 
seems to be a kind of tuning up behind somewhere. Presently 
the secretary passes again. I hail him. He is a cheery man, 
with a pleasant wit, “Walk up, walk up, just agoin’ to begin,” 
he says, with a smile, to intimate, I suppose, that the Ruling 
Councillor is prepared to take the chair. I control my feelings 
at this desecration of an occasion on which I am to deliver an 
oration that may, metaphorically speaking, shake England to its 
core, and ask as calmly as I can, “ By-the-bye, what is to be the 
order of proceedings?” “What, haven’t youaprogramme? Let 
me see” (scanning one that he takes out of his pocket), “I know you 
are down somewhere” (I should think so indeed). _“ Oh, yes, here 
you are, between Letty Smith and Melville Jones!” “ Letty Smith 
and Melville Jones!” I repeat to myself with inward bitterness and 
numerous suppressed notes of exclamation ; then aloud interroga- 
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tively and plaintively, for I feel that there must be something 
very wrong somewhere, “Miss Smith? So ladies are to speak, 
eh?” “Oh dear no. She sings, and a very nice girl, too. This 
is a sort of mixed entertainment, mixed to match the company, 
don’t you know ” (and he smirks with satisfaction at his wretched 
joke), “songs and speeches and that sort of thing.” And it is for 
“that sort of thing” that for weeks past I have taxed my brains 
for epigrams, antitheses, flowers of rhetoric,and soon! However, 
I am for it now, so I pursue my inquiries, but without any real 
interest in the affair. “And Thingummy Jones, what does he 
do?” Task. “Qh, he’s our big gun, capital fellow, comic singer, 
going to give us something in character, I’m told.” During this 
conversation I glance over the programme, and seeing that in the 
title of Miss Smith’s song the word “love” occurs once, if not 
twice, I say with a shade of reproach, “I am to be sandwiched, 
it seems, between a sentimental singerandacomic?” “Exactly,” 
he replies cheerily, as if he thought this an excellent joke which 
it was pleasant of me as well as clever to see the point of and 
appreciate. However, he does not ruffle me, for I am achastened 
spirit now. So in due course, and humbly, as becomes the 
obedient instrument of an organisation as powerful and as 
ruthless as the Inquisition, I abandon all my high hopes of 
swaying by winged words the destinies of an empire, and deliver 
a scratch speech huddled into fifteen minutes to an audience 
dying to hear Melville Jones in his celebrated song, “The man 
who went to bed in his boots.” 

This was a low depth to sink to, but I sank lower afterwards. 
For a budding statesman to contend for the favour of the crowd 
with a comic singer is bad enough; but to be entered for compe- 
tition, so to speak, with the brute creation is worse. Yet this 
happened to me once. I was to assist at a grand open-air 
demonstration of the League in the West Midlands. Before the 
speeches began I strolled about the ground in the company of 
some member of the League told off to escort me. All the rustics 
around were making holiday, and as we passed a group, one 
exclaimed, “ Here er be, George, look!” It was a proud moment 
to be recognised, even in the wilds, and by these unsophisticated 
sons of the soil. I called up my best smile, the one I always use 
in my own constituency, and was prepared to bestow it upon them, 
when thus replied “ George,” who stood facing me, “ Wheer be 
‘im, Bill? I doan’t see ’im.”’ I was on the point of introducing 
myself in an affable manner when Bill’s rejoinder startled me. 
“Why, shure, in this eer tent, stoopid,” and looking round a 
> sree caught my eye, “Now on view, the most wonderful 

atural Phenomenon in the World. Admission 2d.” So this— 
a pig with eight legs, as it turned out, and not the future, well, 
say Postmaster-General (the height of my ambition at the 
moment shows the depth of despair to which the incident had 
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reduced me)—was what the yokels came forth to see. The bustle 
drew my companion’s attention to the centre of attraction. ‘Oh, 
here’s the pig,’ he exclaimed buoyantly ; “perhaps you would like 
to have a look at him?” Ithink I crushed him. “Sir,” I said 
in tones in which grief and indignation struggled for mastery, 
“if the individual” (I laid stress on this word) “so richly endowed 
by Nature is to support me on the platform, an introduction may 
be advisable ; otherwise I can dispense with his acquaintance. 
And permit me to add, sir, that I do not consider pigs and 
politicians to constitute a judicious mixture.” 

Humiliating ordeals such as these I have just related are not 
imposed upon the rank and file of the League. They are tests 
applied only to members actively and seriously engaged in carry- 
ing out the grand objects of the institution,—the restoration and 
perpetuation of the dark days of Tory ascendency. Your ordinary 
shilling-a-year subscribers know nothing of the inquisition, the 
secret conclave, and the torture chamber. To them the League 
is an association whose political significance is subordinated to its 
festive character. The young folks join the Primrose League, 
because it affords amusement, and gives them opportunities of 
meeting, which they might otherwise be without—in a word, 
because it throws them together, and proximity, the adage tells 
us, is the soul of love. Young couples who obtain their first 
introduction to each other, while masquerading, so to speak, as 
knights and dames, or damsels, of the Primrose League, would 
naturally desire further opportunities of interchanging political 
sentiments. What pleasanter pastime could there be for a knight 
and a damsel of the League than to wander hand in hand on a 
fine summer’s evening by the borders of some purling stream, and 
discuss, say, the Irish Question? There are various ways, of 
course, of doing this. There is the parliamentary style, for 
example, which, if I were asked my opinion, I should not adopt 
on such an occasion. I should rather try something simpler 
and more conducive to reciprocity of feeling, say the Kathleen 
Mavourneen style. However, the young people, in a case like 
this, may safely be trusted to select their own topic, and treat it 
in their own good way. I merely wish to illustrate a view of the 
influence of the League, which has not, I think, been sufficiently 
considered. I have myself been at the pains to collect statistics 
on the subject, and find from a careful computation of the figures, 
that my contention is amply borne out by facts. Since the 
establishment of the League there is conclusive proof that 
33°28 per cent. more single women have been engaged to be 
married than was previously the case; and that of these no less 
than 91-042 per cent. were successfully settled ; and this, after all, 
is the grand point,—a point that often requires a lot of leading up 
to. The returns as to the widows are naturally more uncertain, 
but it may be taken generally as to them that through the agency 
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of the League a large proportion of repairs have been promptly 
and satisfactorily effected. 

The truth about the Primrose League has now been told. It is 
a secret society which retains its hold over the few by terror, and 
over the many by encouraging a favourite pursuit of a doubtful 
character, to wit, matrimony. Can we, therefore, any longer 
wonder at the power and popularity of this remarkable political 
organisation ? 


“4 KNIGHT HARBINGER.” 










































THE O’DONOL RENT. 
AN EPISODE OF MODERN IRISH TIMES, 1879—80. 


BY E. NOBLE, 


PART II., 1880. 


CHAPTER V. 
MAY-DAY, 1880. 


May-Day! <A _ bright May sun, fertilismg the spreading 
meadows, the verdant pastures, the acres of dark green “ Cham- 
pion” potato buds, just showing in reassuring promise over the 
face of the country. The famine-stricken winter had been 
succeeded by a genial, open spring. ‘The distress had, through 
widespread benevolence, and conspicuously through the untiring 
exertions of the Duchess of Marlborough, been tided over, and 
Ireland, after kneeling for months at the feet of nations accepting 
alms, was able to lift herself, and to look with renewed hopeful- 
ness at the restored productiveness of her own soil. 

On this fair, auspicious May-day Nora O’Donol at last hears 
the facts which had so long been kept secret from her. She had 
had some anxious misgivings lately. She had caught vague 
hints that troubled her; but to-day she, for the first time, 
knows the whole truth, knows that her husband deceived her 
cruelly, and that he paid the agent nothing on the twenty-sixth of 
November! She knows, moreover, that, as a debtor since March, 
for one full year’s rent, he has just been served with a sentence 
of ejectment from Curraveen—a sentence of ejectment “ almost 
equivalent,” says the veteran statesman, ‘‘to a sentence of death.”’ 

It was only on receiving this final warning that Brian told all 
to his wife. As in angry defiance, rather than terror, he dilated 
upon the threatened measure, she listened, mutely, like one so 
faint and dizzy from a sudden blow as to be unable to even cry 
out her pain. 

“ But Misther Kennedy an’ his Lordship will find it readier 
to say ‘go out’ than to see us gone. Ay, before the notice 
itself could be carried out, maybe Mr. Parnell will have a new 
law passed for the tenant farmers, that'll give them the right to 
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the land at prairie value, or just nothin’ at all! An’ in the 
meantime, there’s the Land League will protect us.” 

“ Oh, Brian !”’ 

Only the two words, but uttered with an intensity of anguish 
and horror. 

“ Nora, darlin’; you’re too old-fashioned in your notions, an’ 
too quiet. Sure, it was knowin’ that kept me from speakin’ out 
all this to you before. I felt you wouldn’t like—understand it, 
an’ I couldn’t bear to fret you. But now the die is cast, the 
whole country is agen landlord tyranny an’ rack-rentin’, an’ the 
country will win, if it'll only stand strong together, Mr. Parnell 
says ; an’ he has clearly told us, too, that it is the tenant farmer, 
occupyin’ an’ cultivatin’ the land, who has the reasonable claim 
to it! Am I, for one twelvemonths’ arrear in a big rack-rent, 
to give up Curraveen that O’Donols held for over a hundred 
year—ay, an’ in that time paid in rent more than twice its 
purchase money. No, I have a longer, stronger right to my 
farm than Lord Tuffterton or any graspin’ landlord, an’ I'll keep 
my right.” 

Nora roused herself. “ Oh, Brian, you must be mad surely to 
talk that way, of goin’ agen the law that is, whether it’s bad or 
good! Qh, if we can at all, dear, before the redemption time 
passes away, let us try an’ make up the rent due, some way! 
I—I’m afraid we’re not too well off, but cattle prices are risin’ 
up a bit now, an’ 3 

“ No,” he interrupted, frank with her at last, “if I was ever 
so wishful, all the cattle I own wouldn’t do. We have only the 
two cows an’ their month-old calves.” She started. “All the 
rest is grazin’ here just—or, at any rate, I couldn’t stir them. 
It’s very bad times we have gone through, Nora, an’ people like 
us suffered worse than them that had only half an acre an’ a 
mud cabin, for every one, from the Duchess down, looked after 
them, an’ they got seed potatoes till they had almost to turn 
out on the road themselves to give the ‘Champions’ room. But 
us tenant farmers, instead of cettin’ any relief, were expected to 
pay higher rates along with the killin’ rents, so no wonder if the 
half of us broke.” 

“ But we didn’t pay the rent,” said poor Nora simply. 

“ Nor won’t /”’ His eyes flashed. “ Nora, listen tome. Id have 
paid Mr. Kennedy last November if he’d have allowed me a fair 
abatement, an abatement the most of his tenantry agreed on was 
fair, an’ J offer ed him the money on that condition, ‘but he wouldn’t 
take it or hear of a farthin’ reduction. No, if every other land- 
lord an’ agent in the county thought fit to show some ‘consideration 
on account of the times, Lord Tuffterton nor himself wouldn't. 
Let them suffer now for their hardness,—much about their eject- 
ment notice. If even they managed to turn us out, it’s waste 
land instead of a profitable farm they’ ll have on their hands, for 
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every true-hearted Irishman is sworn never to take an evicted 
farm, nor cut a crop on it, unless for the put-out rightful tenant, 
nor buy distrained cattle, an’ any one breakin’ that oath will be 
punished, not alone himself, but every beast he dared to buy 
perjuredly.” 

Nora started from her seat, and laid her hand tremblingly on 
her husband’s shoulder. 

“ Brian, Brian! don’t talk that way. Sure, wouldn’t there be 
twice the cruelty against men an’ poor unoffendin’ cattle in 
punishin’ them as you say, than in puttin’ us out for not payin’ 
ourrent? Why, you knowall farms pay rent; you couldn’t expect 
to get land, no more than anythin’ else worth money, for nothin’; 
it’s nonsense.”’ 

“We'll get it for nothin’ praps, by-an’-by, or for next to 
nothin’ when the landlords is abolished an’ the peasant pro- 
prietors put in their places. Nora, maybe you’re of opinion that 
a man would be justified in lettin’ his family starve in order to 
keep up, in wanton luxury, his landlord ? ”’ 

“T_T don’t know—I don’t understand,”’ she said faintly. “I 
never heard it put that way before. Mother an’ Patsy never had 
a word against the General or the agent. They were different. 
sort, of course, from Lord Tuffterton an’ Mr. Kennedy. But I 
wish we could talk with them at home over all you're tellin’ me 
We see them so seldom, they don’t know about the rent, or 
anythin’, I suppose.” 

She sighed again. A distance of some miles separated 
Curraveen from her mother’s home. Except for one short 
holiday at Eastertide, Brian had not taken her there all the 
spring. 

“They don’t know, or they do, for all I can tell.” He smiled 

bitterly. “They soon will, anyhow, for an ejectment notice is 
sure to get rapid circulatin’ wind. An’ maybe, they’re not so 
contented this minute with their own landlord as you think. 
The country has changed its mind teetotally towards the whole 
body of landlords, an’ of course Patsy is not standin’ apart, but. 
has joined the Land League before this.”’ 
_ “ As far. as I understand from all I hear of the Land League, 
it Just swears people to keep up ill will, an’ commit injury an’ 
robbery, an’ that’s not what Patsy would ever join, I hope an’ 
pray,” she resented steadily. 

He flushed angrily. 

“Maybe if the Land League protects you from eviction, 
you'll understand it in a fairer light. There isn’t time now to 
discourse it longer.” He looked at his big silver watch. “I 
can’t wait for dinner either. I promised to be three mile from 
this by two o’clock, an’ I may not get home till purty late ; it’s 
a business appointment I have.” 

“Who have you an appointment with—Darby Quin ?” 
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“Why are you always so down on poor Darby? You don’t 
understand him fairly yet, either, I think.’’ He laughed shortly, 
and then, moved by the pale, saddened face, he added, «Don’t 
fret, dear. I’m only actin’ for the best, an’ for your sake ; ; sure 
would I have any heart at all to quietly see you roofless an’ 
homeless within the first year of our marriage? No; an’ it will 
be a worse and a bigger loss to his lordship an’ Mr. Kennedy 
than to ws the day they try to evict an O’Donol out of 
Curraveen.” 

He strode off from the house. Too often lately, on similar 
business pretexts, he had left Nora long afternoons without him ; 
but to-day she felt more than usual lonely, desolate, and 

neglected. Only last September she was married. Only beneath 
the pale beams of last October’s sun she had come here a gay, 
happy, trusting young bride. Now her life seemed all shadowed, 
her husband on the brink of ruin, perhaps disgrace. She 
trembled. What would they say at home; or would she ever 
see her dear ones there again, as a dizzy faintness crept over 
her, and she was only sensible of a yearning to go back to that 
old home, and just die in her mother’s arms ? 

She roused after a while, and tried to busy herself at her 
household work. But when dinner was ready she was too 
miserable to eat it. So leaving the servant-maid for once to 
dawdle as much as she listed over the clearing away of the 
meal, she wandered out into the fields, with old Keeper, the 
honse-dog, for company. 

The May sunbeams fell round her, brightening all things save 
herself. Her uncovered head ached under the vivid glare, but 
she heeded it not, for her heart ached worse, and her mind was 
almost dazed with a blinding perplexity and dread over all she 
had been told by Brian. Thus she trod on aimlessly, conscious 
of nothing external, till at last, as she paused and leant wearily 
over one of the meadow gates, a harsh voice startled her, asking 
abruptly, 


“ By yer lave, ma’am,—will ye let me pass through ?”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
‘SHE COMETH NOT.”’ 


Nora looked round hastily. He who accosted her was an elderly 
man named Corney Murtagh. He lived near the agitating Quins, 
and though of the same small farmer class, had by industry and 
frogality | not only managed to tide through “ hard times,” but 
actually owned some saved money, on the strength whereof he 
enjoyed among his fellows a sort of millionaire reputation. He 
had never married, and had a fearless outspoken contempt for all 
women. “It was ‘just like one of them to be idlin’ over a gate 
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the best hours of the workin’ day. God help Brian O’Donol! 
No wondher he was goin’ to the bad, tied to such a complate 
do-notbin’.”’ 

Yet as the “idle”? wife turned towards him her blanched, 
terror-stricken face, he was moved to a qualm of compassion. 

“ Tf ye come out, ma’am, havin’ nothin’ betther to do than thry 
an’ catch a big cowld, I advise ye go in satisfied as fast as ye 
can,” he said, with half-sardonic pity. 

Instead of noticing or replying to his suggestion, she asked 
irrelevantly, almost involuntarily, for her brain was growing more 
confused,— 

“Do you know what’s goin’ on within three mile of this to-day, 
now ?” 

“Many a thing, ma’am.” He laughed grufily. 

“But is there es ce about land, what the country is up 
about this while back? You live near Darby Quin’s, I think, Mr. 
Murtagh ? and he ” she faltered. 

“ An’ he’s great on the land fight ye would say, ma’am. I do 
surely live purty convanient to Darby; but I’m not betther 
informed, I’m glad to say for that raison, of his present doin’s. 
He’s a big talkin’ fool with a long tongue and lazy fingers.”’ 

She clasped her own hands convulsively, but said nothing. 

“Ts yer husband a disciple of Darby’s, an’ believin’ with him 
that every tenant farmer in Ireland will be given a free lot of 
land shortly, an’ all the landlords sent into emigration ? ” 

“ You don’t believe so?” she ventured half-inquiringly. 

“T naither believe nor hope the like, ma’am. Though [Pm 
only a farmer myself, troth I’ve no wish to see the counthry 
reduced teetotally to the hands of a mane set of piasant pro- 
prietors. A dhroll lot of little upstart tyrants we’d be over the 
labourers undher us, grudgin’ them the size of a pratie garden 

off our land, or a dacent cabin to house in. Sure I know how 
we'd get on, an’ our members of Parliament ought to know, too, 
an’ stick to askin’ for us what’s raisonable an’ right—the three 
F.’s round an’ square, ‘fair rents, free sale, and fixity of tenure,’ 
instead of risin’ people’s heads with out-of-the- -way expectations, 
till we'll all be mardherin’ each other by-an’-by, an’ maybe get 
into a civil war.’ 


She shuddered. 

“ Ay, what else can come of this risin’ of class agen class. 
The farmers now agen the landlords, an’ next, of coorse, the 
labourers thryin’ to stick up for their rights agen the farmers, an’ 
startin’ a ‘ League’ of their own. Sure, as it is, haven’t the most 
of them to subscribe their shillin’s apiece to the Farmers’ League, 
an’ no good comin’ to them, the idiots, at all, at all, for their 
money ?”’ 

“ Is your land under Lord Tuffterton ?’’ she asked suddenly, and 
again somewhat irrelevantly to the point of Mr. Murtagh’s remarks. 
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“No, it isn’t, ma’am. I’m next door, as I may say, to his 
lordship’s estate, but I am not on it, an’ troth for that I’m not 
SOIT 

ne suppose not.” Her heart sank lower and lower. “ His 
lordship is, I believe, harder than the hard times themselves ; for 
at least in regard of them he might show some consideration 
towards his tenants.” 

‘Well, he might, an’ it’s the few stand-out vale hard men like 
him that makes a bad name, an’ is the cause of the prisent 
condemnin’ of a// landlords. But, ma’am,” severely, “the ‘hard 
times’ is the fault of no landlord, nor even of the weather 
altogether, except to a few. What makes mostly the ‘tightness’ 
now complained of by farmers, such as yer husband, is their own 
lavishness in livin’ an’ never savin’ up for a rainy day. Sure 
myself, that hasn’t a fourth of Brian O’Donel’s land, isn’t 
murmurin’ at all, because I nivir lived beyont my manes or my 
standin’ as a plain workin’ farmer, nor I nivir incurred any shop 
debts. It’s the like of yer husband wearin’ top-boots an’ 
broadcloth suits, an’ their wives an’ daughters with silk thrains 
sweepin’ the mud, an’ cocked hats an’ “feathers crying up to 
heaven for condemnation, that’s bringin’ ye all to ruin more than 
any big rent. Ay, dhressing an’ idlin’ about is as much as the 
most of ye wives is fit for. No offence, ma’am. I’m idlin’ 
myself this minute, an’ oughtn’t to praich to others. I took this 
field for a short cut, an’ sure it’s a long round it’s givin?’ me— 
talking. But just a last word, ma’am,” he added in a milder 
tone, touched again with a vague sense of pity. “They say 
Brian is one of them that’s up for the argument of payin’ xo rent 
at all. Now, that would be dhrivin’ too far in the face of all law 
or evovernment, an’ it’s followin’ ill advice that'll only lade to 
more throuble.. If ye have any sense at all, an’ that yer 
husband wants to stop in Curraveen, let him make some terms 
with Misther Kennedy, who [ hear is expected from Dublin this 
very evenin.’”’ 

‘Thank you. I'll tell Brian all you say ; thank you,” she 
faltered. 

He went on his way, and she, still more disquieted, dizzy, and 
shivering, crept back to the house. 

“Tl tell Brian at once, when he comes in. I hope he won’t 
be very late, an’ God orant this hard sentence may never be 
carried out,” she moaned to herself, as she folded up the eject- 
ment notice which her husband had tossed angrily aside. 

She watched and waited, but the expected one came not. The 
cows were milked, the calves fed, supper hour passed, and yet no 
sign of him. Then she let the yard- helper home as usual, sent 
Biddy to bed, and sat up herself alone by the kitchen hearth. 
In anxious vigil she counted wearily the hours as with leaden 
feet they drageed on: ten—eleven—twelve—one—two—three— 
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four! The summer morning had dawned again, the birds sang, 
the grey mist lifted up to the blue heaven, and—surely there 
echoed a sound of approaching footsteps outside. Brian at last! 
She sprang up, tottered across to the porch, opened the door, 
and confronted—not her husband, but a party of constables, 
evidently as desirous as herself to see the missing one. 

Just a dim sense of their errand completed the shock to Nora’s 
nerves and brain. With one short sobbing cry she sank 
unconscious on the floor, as Biddy, wakened by the noise, luckily 
rushed out upon the scene, and picking up her stricken mistress 
carried her to bed. There she lay, hovering between life and 
death, while an official search-warrant was on foot to arrest her 
husband for an attempt to murder Mr. Kennedy as he drove to 
his office in the neighbourhood the previous evening. 

That the shot had merely inflicted a slight wound was no 
palliation of the evil intent of the would-be manslayer. 


CHAPTER VII. 
‘“ GoD HELP IRELAND! ”’ 


A PALE, sad, hollow-eyed young woman sits drearily on the old 
stone bench in the farmyard of Curraveen. It is Nora O’Donol, 
after weeks of sickness, able to be “ about” again, and ordered 
by the doctor to “strengthen” herself with fresh air and sun- 
shine. He has pronounced her convalescent, and has allowed 
her mother, who, with faithful Biddy, had nursed her during her 
illness, to return home this ver y day. 

Norah is only twenty years old, but she feels broken-hearted 
and broken-spirited. Often during her protracted weakness she 
has wished the good God might please to take her away for ever 
from her cares and troubles. Yet her naturally elastic constitu- 
tion has prevailed. She has tottered back to life, a mechanical, 
apathetic life, without energy, without hope. She has had no 
tidings of or from her husband since that fatal May-day. She 
is as ignorant as those whose pursuit he eluded of his present 
whereabouts, or whether he be even alive or dead. She is 
haunted, moreover, by the terrible thought that the sin of 
intended and attempted murder stains his hands and soul. She 
has a conscience, poor creature! She possesses that which 
some of the popular agitators seem as practically desirous of 
“abolishing ’’ in one class, as “landlordism’”’ in another. To 
her, therefore, wanton outrage and cruelty, exercised even against 

a “hard” agent, represents moral guilt, ‘odious in the sight of 
God and God-fearing men. 

With her husband a fugitive, and under the ban of the law, she 
has, of course, lost every “chance, as well as wish, for mercy or 
leniency i in the matter of the ejectment. Had she any such wish 
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left she has no means to redeem in any degree the rent debt. 
These recent weeks have unfolded the truth of Brian’s difficulties, 
and revealed other creditors, quite as inexorable as “ exacting ”’ 
landlord-or agent. She is overwhelmed with traders’ accounts 
and bills accumulating for several years past. The milch cows 
with their calves have been already “ seized’ by a local money- 
lender, who, it turned out, had at usurious interest advanced the 
‘cash ’’ for the Dublin honeymoon last year. The flashy “ side- 
car’’ and harness and the farm horses are appropriated by 
another mortgage. The bank, for its still standing loan of the 
rent money in November, has issued a writ whereby an execution 
is pending on the residue of the stock and the household 
furniture and chattels. Yes, with the golden symbol of united 
love not yet twelvemonths circling her finger, she is utterly 
desolate, destitute, and disgraced. 

That last is the blow that crushed her. She could struggle 
against poverty and desertion if only she might feel that through 
the wreck of all else her husband’s name and reputation stood 
unsullied by at least overt crime. 

A shadow cuts the sunlight in front of her; she looks up, and 
beholds Darby Quin. 

“ Good-mornin’, Mrs. O’Donol. Troth, ’m glad to see ye out 
agen. You'll soon be as brave an’ strong as ever.”’ 

For a minute she could not speak ; then she answered with 
bitter sadness,— 

“T’m a long way from ‘strong,’ an’ I don’t know what 
business you have about Curraveen now. You have done me an’ 
mine enough harm without triumphin’ over my downfall.” 

‘‘T done ye no harm, ma’am.” 

“ Didn’t you? Do you call it ‘no harm’ you or your bad 
advice bein’ the means of leavin’ me without my husband or 
home before I’m a year married ? ”’ 

“Ye needn’t fret any way about the eviction. If they dare 
turn you out, ewe’l/ soon put ye back agen.”’ 

‘ An’ murder them out-an’-out. Thank youkindly, but I’ll never 
cross a threshold stained with blood. I wouldn’t walk in anywhere 
over a murdered dog, let alone a fellow-creature !”’ 

“ Ay, but maybe we'll put ye back whether ye will or won't.” 

“ An’ if I refuse, you'll shoot me ; that’s the new law with you. 
Any one won’t obey you must be punished with lead. Well, give 
me a bullet if you choose, a desolate worse than widow as I[ am. 
Sure I won’t be even as much loss as the poor car-drivers you let 
fly at now an’ then, just for the pleasure, I suppose, of sending 
their corpses home to them they were earnin’ a bit for. Ay, you 
sing very grandly now ‘God save Ireland!’ but the words may be 
changed to prayin’ ‘ God help Ireland.!’ if ever she falls into the 
hands of the likes of you, killin’ one another for pastime, an’ 
grindin’ down the labourers under you, as only farmers can!’ 
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‘¢ Only I pity ye, Mrs. O’Donol, an’ was a friend an’ well-wisher 
to yer husband, troth even from a woman I'd not stand such 
chat !’’ resented Mr. Quin indignantly. 

“ Maybe you'd like to shoot me, or at least cut off my ears for 
it. Try it ; there’s noone within call, though I’m thinkin’ Keeper 
here will take a tight grip of you, before he’ll let you harm me.”’ 

She trembled all over with mingled excitement and weakness, 
Her eyes glittered feverishly, a crimson flush surged over the 
hollow cheek, and that helpless wedding ring almost slipped from 
the wasted hand she laid on the crouching dog. 

“ Stay, ma’am, don’t be frightened; I wouldn’t. be the manes of 
hurtin’ ye for the world. Sure I just come to bring ye a word 
of comfort ; troth I did.” 

He pitiedhersincerely. Hewasanardent,inflammatory adherent 
of the “ League ;”’ he believed any means justifiable to put down 
“Jandlordism.”’ But he was less callous than some of his better (?) 
educated guides and teachers who phrase (agrarian) murder a 
method of procedure, and from the comparatively safe ground of 
editorial office or popular platform insidiously point out the short 
risky road they personally avoid treading. Darby would not 
shrink an iota from being “ selected ’’ as the medium of the most 
deadly anti-landlord “ course of procedure ;”’ but he was genuinely 
sorry for this poor weak “ woman creature,” crushed down with 
the bare dread of what she misguidedly believed a crime. 

He stepped closer to her, and after a cautious glance all around 
he whispered,— 

“Mrs. O’Donol, it’s a message from Brian I’ve brought ye.”’ 

“Oh, don’t kill me that way!’’ she sobbed in passionate in- 
credulity. Then her hands dropped, and she fell back insensible. 
He fetched some water from the pump, and as quickly as he could 
revived her. 

“There now, poor woman, you're better, so try an’ listen to me. 
I'm tellin’ truth. Yer husband is alive an’ safe the other side of 
the wather, an’ to console ye,’ contemptuously, “he isn’t at 
rs at all what you dhread so much, though it’s only myself knows 
that.” 

“Then why did he go, why did he leave me?” 

“Whisht, ma’am, we must talk easy. Sure if a peeler was 
within a mile he’d have his ears cocked this way afore ye could 
stop yerself. This note,” he again glanced about as he drew 
from his pocked a folded paper, “is from him to you, ma’am ; he 
wrote it afore he left the country that time. I couldn’t get it to 
you sooner on account of yer sickness, an’ besides, I didn’t like, 
for a while, venturin’ nigh the house for fear of rousin’ more 
suspicion. Sure as it was I was one of them hauled up an’ ex- 
amined by a court of magistrates. But sorrer much news they 
got out of me nor anybody else they brought up on the same 
business, nor ever will, I’m thinkin’ ; for, plaise God, we’ll soon be 
VOL. XVII. 20 
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as free from an ‘informer’ as we are already from a convictin 
99 

She did not listen to him. All her thoughts were centred on 
the note he had slipped into her hand, and w hich she was nervously 
trying to open. 

‘No, no, don’t open it here. Read it quite private to yerself in 
the house, an’ burn it the minute ye finish it. I depind on yer 
doin’ so, for yer husband’s sake.” 

“ But how can the note tell me he is safe now, when you say 
he wrote it before he went ?”’ she stammered, as she secured it in 
her pocket, and rose feebly 1 in order to return indoors. 

“ Tt doesn’t tell that, ma’am, but this does.” He produced a torn 
shred of newspaper margin. “ This is the latest ‘ bullyteen,’ as 
the quality says,ma’am. It cometome yesterday in a letter from 
another friend in the same place. Of coorse Brian an’ I knew 
there would be danger in himself writin’, so we agreed the news 
of his arrival would be sent by the friend in a message we just 
worded betweenus. Hereitis. ‘Long parcel reached safely. That 
means Brian has landed, an’ maybe soon there’ll be more news of 
him. So cheer up. Sure I wouldn’t fret ye for the world. Troth 
that evenin’, too, I never thought that it would be on him the lot 
would fall to do the deed. But well it was him, for Kennedy’s 
sake, anyway. For there was boys could be had with an aim 
that wouldn’t have let the old tyrant be runnin’ round three days 
after as spry as ever.”’ 

“Thank God, he wasn’t much hurt!’ she retorted resolutely. 
“ Oh, what good can come of all this agitatin’ an’ risin’, that so 
far has only led to bloodshed an’ broken hearts ? ”’ 

“| forgive ye for yer disparagin’ words, ma’am, in consideration 
of the fret you’re in. But whether we have to make our w ay 
through a little bloodshed or much I'll stick to Mr. Parnell an’ 
the counthry . ‘Treland for the Irish ;’ we'll have it yet,—our 
own ‘Home Rule’ Parliament in College Green, an’ every sod 
of our soil as free to the farmer as the sunshine God sends to 
warm an’ fertilise it,—good-mornin’, ma’am.” He raised his 
shabby hat with a sort of natural politeness, and went off, his 
face radiant with what he himself would have styled “ patriotic 
fervour.” 

Shut safely inside her own room, Nora, with blurred and dizzy 
vision, tried to read her husband’s message :— 


“Daring Nora,—Forgive me, if you can, the pain and misery I’m the means of 
causing you by what happened last night. Oh, Nora! I was mad, I know that now, 
and, thank God, I’m not at least what I might have been, and w hat people will think 
and sayI am. J didn’t aim to take life, though, up to that point, I was as bent on 
destruction as any madman could be. But nobody knows why my fingers got 
unsteady only myself and him’ll hand you this. I’m leavin’ the counthry, darlin’; I 
must. It’s, maybe, the coward’s part, but to stop would be only bringing on you the 
double shame of seeing your husband arrested and imprisoned and put in the felons’ 
dock, an’—who knows what after? Without me you’ll get more kindness and pity, 
and less disgrace, though, as it is, you'll have too much to bear, for, Nora, I deceived 
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you in all my money matters as well as the rent. 1 was deep in debt back and 
forwards when you married me, and creditors will be round you, an’ I daren’t take 
time now to give you a word of advice how best to manage. But the bearer of this 
promises if you let him, he'll do anything in the way of business for you. Or, if 
you get Patsy to sell off at once the cows and few sheep, before any claim might be 
put on them, it would give you a little ready money, and in the clasped desk you'll 
find the ten-pound note you got for your brooch. It’s just as you gave it to me, 
my poor love. May God bless and keep you, and may He put it into your dear heart 
to pardon your penitent husband. “ BRIAN.” 


“Well, thank God, the debt of blood isn’t, at any rate, on 
him!” she murmured to herself, as she made her way to the 
kitchen fire, and, as desired, burnt therein to ashes the letter. 
“Tm just thankful, too, I was sick so long an’ didn’t see Darby, 
or be tempted to sell a hoof off the place. My poor Brian, I'll 
struggle on somehow till the Lord let’s us meet again, but I'll 
have no interference with any creditors’ rights, from landlord 
to shopkeeper.” 

So, unresistingly, she let bill, writ, execution, take their course. 
Even her pretty, foolishly expensive dresses were sacrificed to 
help to clear accounts. All she reserved was the ten-pound note, 
which she found, as directed, in the old desk beside the forfeited 
lease of Curraveen. With that ten-pound note she determined 
to pay her passage out to the land where her husband was a 
fugitive. Very quietly she went away from the scenes of her 
youth and short-lived happiness. Few knew of her sad, silent 
departure, unattended by any of the clamorous adieux that 
usually mark the Irish emigrant’s farewell. 

On the 23rd of September she stands on the deck of the 
American - bound liner, slowly steaming out of Queenstown 
harbour. It is the anniversary of her wedding day “ One little 
year ago,” when a blithe, blooming, gaily-dressed young bride, 
she gave her hand, in all love and faith, to the man whom she 
now, pale, fragile, humbly dressed, is journeying alone to rejoin 
in a foreign land; her only mental consolation the belief that 
he has not been in will, any more than in deed, a murderer. An. 
unclouded sun shines over the sea and lights up the picturesque 
reaches of coast, showing here and there fields of golden corn, 
or rich green potatoes, ripening into a harvest as plenteous as 
last year’s was scanty. But, despite this fair, kindly prospect, 
Nora knows that the human element in the land she is leaving 
to-day is more disturbed and discontented, and more rife in ill- 
will than even during the past “hard” season. She knows that, 
incited by a reckless audacity which cannot even define its own 
precise aim, an inflammable, passionate peasantry is being daily 
more and more roused to acts of violence and cowardly, deadly 
revenge, and of wanton cruelty towards even poor unoffending 
brute beasts. She knows all this, and as, for the last time, she 
gazes back wistfully to her dear native shores receding dim on 


the eastern horizon, once more the words rise involuntarily to her 
lips, “ God help Ireland !” 


204 



































































THE EMENDATORS OF SHAKSPERE. 





A REPUBLICATION of the text of the first folio Shakspere of 1623 
in the original orthography, with simple explanatory notes, would 
be a great advantage to literature generally. The greatest of our 
authors deserves this. Chaucer and Spenser we have as they were 
written, and our Shakspere ought not to be an exception. The 
fac-simile reprints that have been issued as book rarities are 
entirely out of the question. They are curious for their typo- 
graphical arrangement only. The variorum editions, with their 
note upon note and comment upon comment, are confusion worse 
confounded; and commentators have commentated, until, as 
Butler, the author of “ Hudibras,” says :— 
“ Distinctions that had been at first designed 

To regulate the errors of the minde, 

By being too nicely overstrained and vext, 

Did make the com’ent harder than the texte.” * 
An honest reproduction, therefore, of the original text of 
Shakspere, but in modern typography, would be appreciated. 

There would be historical fitness in this; for a book is truest 
when most expressive of the author and his time ; ; as he was, 
his surroundings, his generation ; or when presented exactly as he 
issued it. If the truest delineation is that which is most 
accurately copied, the orthographic inequalities and irregularities 
of the original text of Shakspere are necessary to the cause of 
truth. There is a special quaintness and beauty, too, in the 
orthography of the words of the Elizabethan period which add 
to their picturesqueness, and give zest to the study of the 
literature ; and the conventionalisms in the style of expression 
of the words of any generation should be as interesting as the 
words themselves. 

It is wonderful to what an extent we are hero-worshippers. 
When a great man appears, be he a prophet, a poet, a warrior, or 
a priest, there are enthusiasts with a lively appreciation of genius 
who, blinded by excessive light, sacrifice their better reason in 
admiration of the bright particular star that has illumined their 
weary and somehat common-place path. Wrapt in admiration 


*In a note in Samuel Butler’s handwriting in an edition of “Coke upon 
Littleton,” folio 1663, in the possession of John Eglinton Bailey, Esq., of Stretford. 
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of genius which is somewhat indefinite, they take it to be infinite, 
and bow the knee with a humility worthy only of the super- 
stitions. This is one reason, I suppose, for the special treatment 
that has been given to Shakspere’s works, and for the large 
amount of Shaksperian literature the country possesses. 

Shaksperian criticism has indeed of late proceeded to great 
lengths. There is a wealth of material to work at, and the 
commentator has grown upon what he has fed. The critic has 
had the greatest of authors to dissect, and the emendator has 
laid the flattering unction to his soul that he has improved the 
greatest of dramatists ; but it is sometimes said— 

“These commentators view 

In authors more than authors knew ; 

And they do vast digressions make, 

And write as ‘twere for writing’s sake, 

And strive obscurities to clear, 

By making dark more dark appear.” * 
And I propose, after a careful comparative examination of the 
first folio edition of Shakspere, with the reprints of the early 
quartos issued by the New Shakspere Society, and the modern 
editions of the plays, to make a plea in favour of the unadulte- 
rated text of Shakspere. 

In questions of early texts, of manuscripts that have been 
mutilated, of works that have been translated, of scriptures that 
in the course of human events have been destroyed, hidden away, 
the originals overlooked, or for religious purposes altered, or 
even manufactured, it is a noble work to strive for the truth, to 
investigate strictly and scientifically for the original text, the 
exact words of the writer; but only when the authorities are 
defective is it requisite to resort to conjecture. In the case of 
Shakspere, though he wrote under difficulties, to suit the 
exigencies of the immediate requirements of the stage, literature 
being the means, the vehicle, and not the raison d@étre for the 
production of the plays—their object being to overpower 
assembled crowds of spectators and make the theatre successful ; 
to obtain the approbation of the auditorium rather than that of 


the closet—and though it is possible that, as Mr. Horace Howard 
Furness says,— 


“Shakspere, like many another. poet of his time, was a regular salaried playwright 
to a theatre, his plays being written to be seen and heard, not to be read, and, after 
they were performed, belonging to the theatre, not to him,” 
yet the collected edition of his works was published within 
seven years of his death, and in it John Heminge and Henry 
Condell, his partners, his fellow-actors, his friends (beneficiaries 
under his will), and his editors, say :— 


“You were abus’d with divers stolne and surreptitious copies maimed and 
deformed by the frauds and stealthes of injurious impostors, that expos’d them: 








* Yriate’s “Fables.” Translated from the Spanish. 
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even those are now offered to your view cur’d, and perfect in their limbes, and all the 
rest, absolute in their numbers as he conceived them.” 


The italics are ours. 


“ Who, as he was a happie imitator of Nature, was a most gentle expresser of it. 
His mind and hand went together; and what he thought he uttered with that 
easiness, that wee have scarce received a blot in his papers.” * 


That the first collected edition was badly edited, in the technical 
sense of that term, may be allowed; that there are errors of 
punctuation and misplaced lettering caused by the ignorance and 
negligence of the printers there is no doubt; the plays being 
apparently printed without correction of proofs ; but these are 
errors to which all his literary precursors had been liable; and in 
the case of Chaucer, for instance, there was additional liability to 
error from manuscript transcripts and the usual abbreviations of 
words by the copyists ; but we have the authority of his editors 
for saying that this edition was printed from Shakspere’s own 
manuscript ; and the comparative test applied in the following 
pages I think will show that the text, as a whole, is a fair text of 
the words of our glorious Shakspere, according to the language 
and the literature of his period. 

Remembering also—which editors appear to have invariably 
forgotten—that there were many words then in use suitable in 
pieces produced for the public amusement in a theatre, and 
written only for playhouse transcripts, which would be ap- 
preciated by the audience, though not accepted in the fashionable 
euphuistic literature of the period. The language was not 
settled, and the literature was confined to professed scholars or 
to men and women of high rank. Indeed, to this day there is a 
large unwritten and expressive speech of good descent which 
seldom finds its way into literature except occasionally in works 
on, or written in, local dialects. 

But some eminent critics and commentators have thought 
otherwise. 

The Rey. Alexander Dyce, the editor of so many of the old 
dramatists, a critic with a most intimate knowledge of the 
literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, describes 
the “copy” from which the collected edition was printed as “: 
jumble of printed books and manuscripts, edited with a careless- 
ness almost unexampled.” 

The Rev. Joseph Hunter, the editor of many public records 
relating to our medieval history, says, in his “ New Illustrations 
of Shakspere : ”’— 

“Perhaps in the whole annals of English typography there is no record of any book 


of any extent and any reputation being dismissed from the press with less care and 
attention than the first folio.” 





* Preface “To the Great Variety of Readers” in “Mr. William Shakspere’s 
Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the True, Originall 
Copies. London : Printed by Isaac Taggard and Ed. Blount. 1623.” Folio. 
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Yet we all know that the second folio was still more disfigured. 
Another distinguished editor of Shakspere, the late R. Grant 
‘White, speaks of it in this wise : 





“ Unfortunately, this precious folio is one of the worst printed books that ever 
issued from the press. . . . Besides minor errors, the correction of which is obvious, 
words are so transformed as to be past recognition, even with the aid of the context ; 
lines are transposed ; sentences are sometimes broken by a full point followed by a 
capital letter, and at other times have their members displaced and mingled in 
incomprehensible confusion; verse is printed as prose, and prose as verse ; speeches 
belonging to one character are given to another; and, in brief, all the possible 
varieties of typographical derangement abound in that volume.—Shakspere’s Scholar. 


Mr. G. L. Craik, in “ The English of Shakspere,”’ says :— 


“There is not a page in the first folio which is not disfigured by many minute 
inaccuracies and irregularities such as never appear in modern printing. The 
punctuation is throughout rude and negligent, even when it is not palpably blunder- 
ing. The most elementary proprieties of the metrical arrangement are violated in 
innumerable passages. In some places the verse is printed as plain prose ; elsewhere 
prose is ignorantly and ludicrously exhibited in the guise of verse. Indisputable and 
indisputed errors are of frequent occurrence, so gross that it is impossible they could 
have been passed over, at any rate, in such numbers, if the proof-sheets had under- 
gone any systematic revision by a qualified person, however rapid. Everything 
betokens that editor or editing of the volume in any proper or distinctive sense, 
there could have been none. In addition to a large number of doubtful or disputed 
passages, there are many readings in it which are either absolutely unintelligible, and 
therefore certainly corrupt, or although not nonsensical, yet clearly wrong, and at the 
same time such as are hardly to be sufficiently accounted for as the natural mistakes 
of the compositor. Sometimes what is evidently the true word or expression has 
given place to another having possibly more or less resemblance to it in form but not 
in signification. In other cases what is indispensable to the sense or to the con- 
tinuity or completeness of the dramatic narrative is altogether omitted.” 


Mr. Craik adds that the number of readings in the first folio 
(including arrangements of the verse and punctuation affecting 
the sense) which must be admitted to be either clearly wrong or 
in the highest degree suspicious, probably amounts to not less 
than twenty on an average per page, or about twenty thousand in 
the volume. This is very bold criticism, indeed ; but I will show 
that it is not at all warranted by the facts. 

It is, however, one view of the question. And as we hold 
nowadays that it is not wise to defer to authority in matters of 
opinion, when the means of investigation are at hand, I have 
taken one play of Shakspere’s—Romeo and Juliet—as it was 
published in his lifetime in three quarto editions,—the first 
published in 1597 (though no doubt it was acted earlier), the 
second in 1599, and the third in 1609. These three quartos I 
have compared with the first folio of 1623, the first collected 
edition of the plays. I have then compared these, word for word, 
with the edition of which there has been the largest number of 
copies issued, and which is stereotyped—the “ Globe” Shakspere, 
published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., and most carefully 
edited by Messrs. W. G. Clark and W. Aldis Wright, the 
editors, in conjunction with Mr. J. Glover, of the “‘ Cambridge ” 
Shakspere. I leave out, of course, obvious printer’s errors of 
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spelling and punctuation which do not affect the sense of the 
sentence, and indicate only the difference of language. 

It is generally agreed, and palpable on the face of it, that the 
first quarto was a text carelessly made up from imperfect notes 
taken during the performance of the play. In a pamphlet lately 
republished by the Shorthand Society of London, Mr. Levey has 
shown that the first quarto edition was taken from the lips of the 
actors by shorthand writers. Whether this was so or no, it is a 
fact, that has been ascertained, that it was published without the 
poet’s sanction or supervision, and that the second quarto within 
two years superseded it. Mr. P. A. Daniel rightly holds (and 
this is borne out by a careful comparison I have made between it 
and the first folio) that the second quarto was a careful revision 
of the author’s copy. The text is almost exactly the same as 
that of the first folio. It was republished at the expense of the 
late Prince Leopold in 1874, with a parallel text of the first 
quarto. 

The prologue to the play, or in reality a sonnet, is in the 
quartos, but, singularly enough, is left out of the first folio. 
This is exceptional, as the prologues to all the other plays are 
given in their proper places. For convenience, the lines, as 
numbered in the modern editions, are indicated ; and the first 
variation in the play made by the modern editors is (underlined) 

Act I., scene i., line 38 : 


** Here comes two of the house of the Montagues ” 
stood originally in the second quarto and the folio as 


“* Here comes of the house of the Montagues,” 


an emendation hardly necessary, as the two are indicated in the 
original folio by enter two other serving men, and in the 
fT: ” : ' ' [ 

amended” copies enter Abraham and Balthazar. 

Act I., scene 1., line 134: 


“That most are busied when they are most alone,” 
is a substitution for 


“Which then most sought, where most might not be found 
Being one too many by my wearie self ;”’ 


a neat and pretty emendation, but a great liberty with the 
author. In the “ Cambridge ” edition (1869) the editors have let 
the original text stand. 


Act I., scene i., line 210 : 


** Bid a sick man in sadness make his will : 
Ah, word ill urged to one that is so ill!” 


is substituted for 


“A sick man in sadness makes his will ; 
A word ill urged to one that is so ill,” 


on the authority of the fourth quarto only (which was published 
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after Shakspere’s death). It is not an improvement, as there is 
an euphuistic play on the word “sadness ”’ spoilt in the context. 
Act L, scene 1., line 217: 
“ From loves weak childish bow she lives unharm’d,” 
has been substituted for 


“ From loves weak childish bow she lives uncharm’d.” 


Act I, scene ii., line 29: 


“ Among fresh female buds shall you this night 
Inherit at my house,”’ 


has been substituted for 


“ Amongst fresh fennel buds shall you this night 
Inherit at my house.” 

This editing is gross. It robs us of the sweet aromatic flavour 
of fennel,—“ smell of sweetest fennel,’ as Milton says,—and it 
substitutes that ugly word in relation to humanity, female. 

Act I., scene iv., line 7 

. Nor no w ithout-book prologue, faintly spoke 
After the prompter, for our entrance.” 

These two lines are not in the second quarto or the first folio, 
but have been taken from the very imperfect notes of the first 
quarto, which the editors themselves say was, in all probability, 
printed from notes taken in shorthand during the representation 
of the play. They also say that “the second quarto was, in all 
likelihood, an edition authorized by Shakspere and his fellows, 
and intended to supersede the surreptitious and imperfect quarto 
of 1597.” The words “ newly corrected, augmented, and 
amended,” found on the title-page of the second quarto, should 
be accepted as the statement of a fact confirmed by internal 
ev idence ; yet they have added what was palpably an actor’s 
& gag. 

“Act I., scene iv., line 68 (Mercutio’s description of Queen Mab), 
is apparently the first necessary correction : 


“Her whip of crickets bone, the lash of film,” 
has been corrected from : 
“ Her whip of crickets bone, the lash of Philome.”’ 
But in the words following : 


‘“* Her waggoner a small grey coated gnat, 

Not half so big as a round little worm 

Prick’d from the lazy finger of a maid,”’ 
an alteration has been made from man to maid, apparently 
because folios 2, 3, 4 (1682, 1664, 1685) say woman. These folios, 
however, were published sixteen, forty-eight, and seventy years 
after the author’s death. 

Act I., scene iv., line 112: 


“But He that hath the steerage of my course 
Direct my sai/,”’ 
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has been prettily altered from “ Direct my sute,”’ but without 
authority. 
Act I., scene v., line 18: 


Capulet. “ Welcome, gentlemen ! ladies that have their toes 
Unplagued with corns will have a bout with you,” 


has also been altered, without textual authority, from “ walk 
about with you.” 
Act IL, scene i, line 31: 
“When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds,” 
has been substituted for 


“ When he bestrides the lazy-puffing clouds,” 


though bestriding puffed-up or inflated clouds is more appropriate 
to the text. 
Act II., scene ii., line 41 : 


‘“ Nor any other part belonging to a man.” 


This is not in the second quarto or the first folio, but has been 
taken from the imperfect notes of the first quarto, and was most 
probably an interpolated “gag” by an actor. It is not necessary 
to the context. 

Act IT., scene ii., line 61: 


‘ Neither fair Saint if either thee dislike.” 


“Saint” has, on the same authority, been substituted for 
“ Maide.”’ 


Act II., scene 11., line 101: 


‘*T’ll prove more true 
Than those that have coying to be strange,’ 


has been altered, on the same authority, to “more cunning to be 
strange.’ Why? : 
Act III., scene i., line 127: 
“* Alive, in triumph ! and Mercutio slain,” 
has been substituted for 


“ He gon in triumph and Mercutio slain,” 


on the very bad authority of the first quarto, though quartos 2, 
3, 4, 5, and folios 1, 2, 3, and 4 all give the latter. 
Act IIL, scene i., line 171 : 
“ His agile arm beats down their fatal points,” 


corrects & very curious error in our second quarto and first folio, 
which give 
‘* His aged arm beats down their fatal points.” 
Act IIT., scene iii., line 15: 


“ Hence from Verona art thou banished,” 


is a substitution for “Here from Verona,” etc., without 
authority. 
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Act III., scene i., line 117: 
‘And slay thy lady too that lives in thee,” 
in the “ Globe” edition, is, in the “ Cambridge’ Shakspere, 
“ And slay thy lady that in thy life lives ; ” 
whilst the original text of the first folio is, 
“ And slay thy lady that in thy life lies.” 
Act III., scene i., line 144 : 


“Thou poutest upon thy fortune and thy love,” 


has been substituted, on the authority of the fourth folio only 
(1685), for 
“Thou puttest up thy fortune and thy love.” 
Act IIT., scene ii., line 182, a peculiar printer’s error in the 
second quarto and first folio : 
“ Youthful and nobly lian’d,” 


is altered in the modern editions to 

** Youthful and nobly trained,” 
on the authority of the imperfect first quarto, though all the 
other early quartos and folios had 

* Youthful and nobly allied.” 


Act IV., scene 1, line 46 : 
“ Past hope, past care, past help,” 
has been, properly or improperly, altered to 
** Past hope, past cure, past help.” 
Act IV., scene i., line 72 : 
* Thou hast the strength of will to stay thyself,” 


perhaps a misprint of the second quarto and the first folio, as it 
appears in both, has been corrected to slay thyself. 

_ Act IV., scene i., line 99, a curious and very obvious misprint 
in the second quarto and first folio : 


“ The roses in thy lips and cheeks shall fade 
To many ashes,” 


received no correction until the publication of the fifth quarto in 
1637, when to “To paly ashes” was substituted and continues. 
Act V., scene i., line 24 : 


“Then I denie you starres,” 


in the second quarto and the first folio, has been variously altered 
in different editions to “I defy you stars,” and “I defy my 
stars ;’’ though the speaker had just augured good news from 


his dream, and received evil tidings (of the supposed death of 
Juliet). 
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Act V., scene i., line 76 : 
“T pray thy poverty and not thy will,” 
has been altered to 
“T pay thy poverty and not thy will,’ 


on the authority of the incomplete first quarto only. It should 
be remembered that Romeo is asking for poison: he has not 
received it. He does not pay until after he has received it 
(line 80, “ There is thy gold,” etc.). Surely the original phrase 
accords more with the spirit of gentle Shakspere. 

Act V., scene iii., after line 108, the second and third quartos 
and the first folio (1599, 1609, 1623) have the following lines :— 


“Come, lye thou in my arme, 
Here's to thy health, where ere thou tumblest in.” 


These have been struck out in all the later editions, apparently 
on the authority of Mr. Malone, because, as he says, the passage 
is exhibited in another form five lines later on: “ Arms take 
your last embrace,” etc. The striking of these lines out is not 
an emendation. The lines add point to the previous context of 
passionate admiration of the body of Juliet as it lies in the 
sepulchre; and it is no argument in dramatic poetry that an 
idea, a poetical idea, should not be repeated in another form. 
Yet in such editions of Shakspere as those of Reed, Malone, 
Knight, Dyce, Hudson, the “ Cambridge,” and the ‘ Globe ” 
Shaksperes, the words do not appear. 

I have given the results of a very fair investigation of the text 
of one play of Shakspere’s. It is a sample of the work of the 
emendators. Shakspere has indeed been a vast garden of 
criticism ; and no author has been favoured with more weeders 
gratis. This is probably the greatest proof of the universality 
of his influence. That the work has been honestly attempted, 
con amore, may be true; but the weeders have plucked up 
flowers, and I think I have shown that the intensest sympathy 
with a favourite author has not precluded admirers from injuring 
the object of their admiration. The literary idol has been 
overburdened with tributes of affection and injured by “ emenda- 
tion.’ 

Shakspere did not “warble his native wood-notes_ wild.” 
Careful investigation has shown that there was a great body of 
stage plays existing when he took the Globe Theatre. There 
was no law of copyright ; and there can be no doubt that large 
portions of his plays were adapted from other manuscripts and 
printed productions. Stories were utilised from Plutarch, the 
chronicles, tragedies, ballads, and Italian tales, which had, in 
some instances, been already worked up into plays. His truest 
instincts would teach him that in expositions of life by the 
“brief chroniclers of the times,” just as is the case by moralists 
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of greater pretensions, tradition and experience are safer guides 
than invention. 

The results of a long-continued study of the overburdened 
commentaries, and of Shaksperian criticisms generally, as well 
as of this limited inquiry into the corruptions of Shakspere’s 
text, lead to the conclusions :—/’rst, that the later criticism and 
commentation of Shakspere has undone a very large amount of 
the earlier criticism; Second, that from the comparisons I have 
made of the stage copy, the surreptitiously published copy, and 
the edited-from-authors-manuscript text of Romeo and Juliet, 
with a standard edition of to-day, it will be seen that in many 
cases the ‘“emendations”’ were unnecessary, and in many other 
cases they were in no sense an improvement, but an interference 
with the diction, style, and phraseology of our great author ; and 
Third, that in spite of commentators, emendators, critics, editors, 
and essayists, who have occasionally built a name on the glorious 
name of Shakspere, we must come to the conclusion that the 
original collected edition of the works of Shakspere of 1623, 
commonly called the first folio, is not a tithe so bad as it has 
been generally described, and that its reprint in modern type is 
eminently desirable. 

J. TAYLOR KAY. 








































THE WOMEN OF CLASSICAL ROME. 





Ir anybody dared to disclose the toilet mysteries of our fashionable 
ladies, he would be guilty of grave indiscretion. It is, however, 
more admissible to describe the intricate art of toilet of a far dis- 
tant historical period, the luxury and deception of which, to the 
honour of the women of our time, is only imitated to a small 
degree, and cannot be compared with that of the ancient repre- 
sentatives of society. 

When Rome, which had both conquered and possessed the then 
known world, began to fall into decay, and in consequence of the 
uncontrolled licentiousness of her citizens, hastened towards her 
unavoidable ruin, at the end of the first century of our era, her 
women, following the tendency of the day, contributed, to no 
small extent, to the fate which overtook ‘the once mightiest 
empire. They indulged in indescribable luxury, in unmeasured 
extravagance, and gave themselves entirely up to such degenerate 
love of pleasure, that their share in the subsequent misfortunes of 
their country must be considered very important. Messalina, 
Agrippina, Faustina, and many others, are worthy pendants to 
men of their period, like Nero, Claudius, Caligula, and Helio- 
gabalus ; the history of their ‘lives is sufficiently known as a 
repulsive picture of the moral condition of their times. Poppcea, 
the ill-famed wife of Nero, was the acknowledged leader of fashion 
of her days. With fabulous extravagance, unexampled luxury, 
and voluptuous revelry, she combined the greatest knowledge of 
the art of toilet, and may be cited as an example of her period. 
We are told by the historians of Imperial Rome, that Nero’s wite, 
who excelled as much in beauty as in her coquetry, had a flock 
of five hundred female asses, in order to be able to bathe in 
warm ass’s milk whenever she fancied it; she managed by 
that means to give her skin an extraordinary suppleness and 
softness. This milk, which medical men had alre ady recom- 
mended against lung disease and consumption, was believed at 
that time to be particularly effective in producing a delicate com- 
plexion, and was consequently also used in the manufactory of 
many beautifying tinctures. Many women washed their faces 
seventy times a day in ass’s milk for the purpose of preserving 
a pure and clear skin, the number seventy being strictly adhered 
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to on account of some superstition connected with it. Poppoa 
was at the same time a great expert in the preparation of em- 
bellishing remedies, and one of her inventions in that field, called 
after her “by the name of Poppceana, was in general use with aristo- 
cratic Roman ladies. It consisted of a mixture of a kind of barley 
bread-dough, honey, eggs, and ass’s milk, with which the face 
was so much covered at “night, before going to bed, that it seemed 
completely crusted. It hardened till the morning, when these 
proud Romans awakened with their faces hidden by a paste 
of chalk or plaster, and the first thing the female slaves had 
to attend to, was to wash away this bread-crust in lukewarm 
ass’s milk, a process which took place generally between ten 
and eleven, the usual hour at which ladies used to rise and repair 
to their dressing-rooms. The care taken for the preservation 
of the appearance, which stood on a level with the general 
extravagant luxury of the period, played naturally the foremost 
role in the lives of aristocratic Roman society. Just as it has 
been the fashion with us some time ago to converse principally 
in French, and to entrust the education of girls entirely to 
resident French governesses, so the leading ladies of Imperial 
Rome had almost exclusively introduced the Greek language im 
their social intercourse; all articles required for daily consumption 
or toilet had Greek names, and Greek slaves, who were better 
than others initiated in the art of dressing and the means of 
embellishment, were the order of the day. Phyllis, the well- 
informed maid of Julia Soémias, the great Roman beauty, has 
left a list of beautifying preparations, written by herself for her 
mistress. A composition of rice and bean flour, called Lomentum, 
employed for making the skin smooth, and removing wrinkles, is 
mentioned in Pliny’s natural history. The same author recom- 
mends also another remedy against these abhorred wrinkles, made 
of the ashes of stinging nettles and purple snail shells, which was 
to be laid on, mixed with honey, for seven days, and to be followed 
on the eighth with a layer of the white of egos. Phyllis has also 
mentioned the wonderful complexion-cream, called GEsypum, an 
extract of the fatty parts of sheep wool, actually mixed with dirt, 
which had been in use for official purposes in Greece since the time 
of Hippocrates. (sypum was much appreciated, and in great 
usein Rome. Itis repeatedly referred to by Ovid, and Pliny gives 
a detailed account of its preparation. To remove freckles from 
the face, wool-fat and Corsican honey, the coarsest kind of the 
time, is recommended by Pliny; whereas, according to the same 
authority, geese or chicken fat, and especially swan’s fat, will 
embellish the complexion, whereas small-pox marks should be 
treated with cock fat and onions. Other impurities of the skin 
were counteracted by the ladies of Rome with the ashes of small 
snails, made into a pap with honey, and then laid on. Many of 
the numerous remedies of antiquity were endangered, if exposed 
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to the sun; as, for example, the Crocodilea, a substance made of 
crocodiles’ excrements mixed with white lead, and then used 
as white paint, which began to melt under the influence of 
the sunbeams ; whereas others were injured by rain, parti- 
cularly a composition of chalk, thinned in acid, and brought 
from Greece to Rome at an early period; a remedy which 
was also in favour as a means of white painting. A nice little 
story is told by Galen in connection with the painting fever ; it 
refers to Phryne, the renowned hetzera of ancient Greece. After 
a banquet, given in her honour by the famous sculptor Praxiteles, 
Phryne’s favourite lover, the royal game was played, which 
allowed one after the other of the persons present to issue an 
order according to their fancy, which had to be complied with. 

As Phryne noticed that all ladies, except herself, were painted, 

she requested a basin of water to be brought, in which she 
washed her face, dried it with a towel, and then commanded that 
all other ladies of the company should do the same. They had 
to obey, and their faces assumed a dreadfully repulsive aspect by 
having the paint washed off, whereas Phryne herself, who did not 
require any artificial means on account of her unrivalled natural 
beauty, looked even fresher and more attractive after the washing 
process. Soap came only in use with Roman society during the 
middle of the first century after Christ. Though Pliny calls it 
a Gallic invention, it was known at the same period in Germany, 

and used in form of balls for cleaning purposes. The so- called 
soap-balls, which were also introduced from Gallia and in much 
greater general use, were quite distinct from the first, and their 
only object consisted in dyeing the hair. Roman ladies, especially 
during the Imperial era, paid the greatest possible attention to 
their coiffure, which was however—particularly in later times 
mostly artificial. Julia Soémias, an interesting brunette, according 
to Phyllis, improved the beauty of her hair in her youth with a 
mixture, consisting of a thick fluid drawn from elder-tree berries, a 
small quantity of i ivory black, and an extract from leeches, which 
had been placed for a period of sixty days in a leaden vessel, in red 
wine and vinegar. This mixture is said to have been so effective, 
that a person employing it was compelled to fill the mouth simul- 
taneously with oil, otherwise the teeth would have blackened like 
the hair. Roman ladies of that period did not, however, mind 
any amount of pain and danger if a question of improving their 
beauty was at issue. Tinctures for making the hair grow were 
very plentiful. Hippocrates, Varro, and others have provided pre- 
scriptions for that purpose, whereas Pliny’s natural history con- 
tains the richest choice. At the period of Rome’s moral decay 
baldness increased very much amongst women. Ovid took even 

occasion to write an ode upon the loss of the hair of one of the 
beauties of Rome, which poem is preserved in his “ Love Songs.” 
Since the conquests in Gallia and Germany, the fair hair of girls 
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and women was universally admired, and fashion had therefore 
decreed to the ladies of Rome that golden hair, almost as red as 
fire, was an essential condition of beauty. A lady who was 
not endowed with it by nature—a case which was of course of 
ordinary occurrence—had to recur to artificial means. The soap- 
balls coming from Germany which answered the purpose of 
producing fair hair, were made of goats’-fat and beech-ashes. The 
fashion of dyeing their hair with the imported and frequently 
dangerous mixtures, did, however, not last long, and was soon 
replaced by wigs, for which the enslaved wives and daughters of 
the Chattans and Sigambrers had to provide the necessary 
material. As long as ladies were contented to have their own 
hair dyed red and dressed according to the prevailing fashion, the 
artistic arrangement of the coiffure was certainly the most diffi- 
cult part of all preparations for the toilet. A lady of the aristo- 
cracy had generally a number of young women to attend to her 
hair, who had almost attained perfection in that difficult art. 
The various styles of hair dressing were so numerous at the time, 
that Ovid said it would be easier “to count the fruit on the 
summit of a knotty tree, or the number of bees in the field, or 
of deer on the Alps, than to enumerate the various modes of 
coiffure. One of the chief tasks of the hairdresser consisted in 
forming her mistress’s hair in tastefully arranged curls. This 
was done by making a thick pin red-hot in burning ashes, kept 
in an elegantly worked silver basin, and then twisting the hair— 
particularly that on the forehead and at the sides—round it. 
This done, the friseuse sprinkled upon it from her mouth with 
an ability acquired by a practice of many years, the most costly 
oils and the most delicious oriental essences in order to give it 
for the whole day a fragrance. In these ointments, says Lucian, 
the well-known writer of satire, who describes in his works by no 
means the manners of Greece, but those of contemporary Roman 
society—the women used to spend their husbands’ fortune, and 
allow them in return to inhale the whole scent of Arabia from 
their hair. And Lucian was right, for the dealers in ointments and 
spices from Antiochia and Alexandrina had managed with an ad- 
mirable power of invention to multiply these articles ad infinitum 
and to enhance their value in proportion. The most costly pins, 
tastefully worked in small figures of symbolic meaning, kept 
together the artificial edifice of the coiffures, and a most extrava- 
gant luxury prevailed in this decoration. Athenian art, which was 
already far advanced in jewellery work, sent the most beautiful 
specimen of decorative hair-pins to the ladies of Rome. Charm- 
ing little subjects like Amor and Psyche entwined ; or Abundantia, 
the goddess of superfluity, with a horn of plenty in her right 
hand, whilst she caressed with the left a Dolphin clinging to 
her; Venus, seizing her hair with both hands, with Love standing 
beside her holding up a round looking-glass, were represented 
VOL. XVII. 21 
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most artistically in plastic silver or gold, and formed part of the 
elaborate hair-dress of Roman ladies in the times of Nero and 
Domitianus. As these pins were to be passed through the whole 
mass of an immense high tower of hair, which was kept together 
by ordinary hair-pins, ‘they were naturally very long. Many of 
these hair-net or hair-pins have been preserved ; they are nearly, 
without exception, seven to eight inches long, a fact which proves 
the quantity of the hair on which they were worn. 

The chief points of female beauty, as still accepted in the 
Orient, were large lively eyes, black eyelashes, and thick eye- 
brows, shaped in elegantly arched demi-circles and almost joining 
at the root of the nose. To acquire such perfection artificially 
was the most ardent desire of Roman ladies of society. The 
Grecian maid Phyllis, in her list of means for embellishment, 
recommends for the growth of eyebrows wool-fat and myrrh 
carefully laid on, and advises her clients at the same time to eat 
crow’s brain. Pliny’s works contain also a number of prescrip- 
tions of this kind, but they appear to have all been less liked 
than a black paint consisting of lead-lustre, which was imparted 
by a pencil to the eyebrows, ! and served as well for the lashes if 
slightly pressed on. In order to raise its lustre and make the 
eye appear larger, a little red paint, generally saffron dye, was 
used for the lower eyelid. Ladies were in the habit of keeping 
their enormous stock of ointments, paints, oils, and essences in 
small alabaster boxes, called Pyxes, because they were first made 
of the easily polished box-tree wood. They were, however, still 
called by the same name after they had long been made in 
accordance with the reigning fashion of gold, silver, and precious 
stones. For the improvement of the breath (la bonne bouche) 
women, and frequently also men, chewed, particularly in the 
morning, herbs, pastilles, ete. The light yellow transparent corns 
of the mastix-pistazie were in great favour with ladies during 
their toilet preparations, as it is still the custom in Turkish 
harems, for sweetening the breath and whitening the teeth. 
Artificial teeth were also already well known at the period of 
Imperial Rome ; and medical men understood how to replace single 
and even whole sets of teeth by ivory attached to the gums “by 
means of gold wire. They were in colour and shape exact 
imitations of the natural teeth, and so well arranged that they could 
easily be taken out at night "and put in again in the morning. 
The natural colour of the lips failed to satisfy the ladies of 
Rome, they tried, therefore, to correct their shortcoming by the 
addition of paint, and rough lips were looked upon as serious 
faults. Phyllis says that “they should be rubbed with a piece 
of turned-out sheep ‘skin, previously saturated in nut-oil or in 
the ashes of burnt misc, mixed with fennel root, and then covered 
with a pomade of roses. The fashion of beauty-spots were also 
in favour with the most ancient Romans. At first intended to 
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hide scratches or spots, these little patches were soon taken 
into the service of coquetry, as they are to this day, and 
were thus transformed into beauty-spots. They were cut into 
half-moon shape, and put on the forehead, above the eye-brow 

or on the chin, and less frequently on the cheeks. Attention 
to the skin formed the chief care of the Roman beau monde. 
Ladies took at least one bath a day, and were very fond of 
suspended bathing-tubs, which were swung by slaves, and gave 
them the twofold pleasure of bathing and swinging. After the 
bath the whole body was rubbed with pumice-stone to make the 
skin smooth, a process which even men indulged in, and which 
is mentioned as an unfailing sign of their degeneration by Ovid, 
Juvenal, and Martial. It was the custom of the ancients to 
accompany speech with lively gestures and movements of hands 
and fingers, which, regulated by art, formed part of the dancing 
lessons under the name of Cheironomy, and constituted a 
hand and figure language, Roman women took, therefore, the 
greatest care of the appearance of their hands. In Olympus 
particular value seems to have been bestowed upon them ; 
as Minerva’s beautiful hand and the charming fingers of the 
youthful Diana are mentioned. Historically the hands of Helen, 
Aspasia, Phryne, Cleopatra, Agrippina, and Octavia are described 
as of surpassing beauty. The type of a faultless Roman hand, 
according to Lucian’s “ Panthea,”’ consists in round joints and 
rather long fingers narrowing by degrees. Ladies were quite as 
particular about their hands as about their faces ; to make the 
skin more tender, it was frequently, during the day, washed in 
ass’s milk, and ladies who could afford special luxury used snow in 
the summer; the hands were, moreover, perfumed with ointments, 
oil, and essences. Ovid, the master “ in the art of love,” advises 
ladies whose hands do not quite correspond with the laws of 
beauty, not to show them too prominently when speaking. A 
necessary attribute of a beautiful hand were regular, carefully 
smoothed and softly shining nails. All kinds of juice, herbs, and 
mineral powder were used, by means of which the irregularities 
in the growth of the nails were removed. It would, however, have 
offended good manners to allow nails to grow in claw-like shape 
as is so frequently done in our times. The cut was rounded in 
character with the finger’s shape, and had therefore nothing in 
common with imitation claws. Female slaves used to attend to 
nail-cutting which they performed with small silver tongues and 
a sharp little knife, which then took the place of scissors. After 
the process was over and hand and foot nails were artistically 
cut and cleaned, they were rubbed with a little sponge soaked 
in vinegar. Lady dancers, as afterwards also the Roman 
aristocracy, dressed, on festival occasions when they wanted to 
look particularly well, in boots of the finest leather, to which 
Increased softness was given by the use of acid. Like the 
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Chinese of to-day, Roman ladies’ were so exceedingly fond of 
a small foot, and wore their boots so tight, that the leather 
actually cut into the skin. Great beauty was developed in 
shoes, the white leather being decorated with gold embroidery 
and at a later period even with precious stones. 

Light cushions were en vogue to hide irregularities of the 
figure ; these or wide copper bands performed the necessary 
correction. Short ladies, or those who had an insignificant figure, 
received their visitors reclining on couches, which position 
permitted the hiding of the figure by arranging the drapery in a 
negligent style over the feet. Slender persons selected stout 
material, and placed their sleeveless tunics in rich folds over the 
shoulder. Conscious of her beauty, a Roman lady entered the 
street proud and sure to conquer. If, however, all men of the 
period had known as much of the toilet secrets of both girls and 
women as Martial, an admirer of all this borrowed splendour 
and artificial attraction would scarcely have been found; for the 
Roman epigrammatist addresses one of the great beauties of the 
eternal city in something like the following terms, which could 
be applied to the majority of ladies of his time :— 


“ Galla, thy toilet-table and a hundred lies have formed thee ; 
Whereas thou livest at Rome, thy hair is coloured on the Rhine. 
As thou takest off thy silken garment so doest thou thy tooth, 

And two-thirds of thy person are packed up in boxes. 

Cheeks and brows, by which thou bestowest thy favour, 

Are painted by the slave who dressed thee in the morning. 
Therefore no man can say, I love thee ! 

What he loves, it is not thou, and what thou art, he does not love.” 


OTTO WALDEN. 











































MY PECULIAR CASE. 


BY F, SCARLETT POTTER, 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


Ir was as a schoolboy that I first knew Archester. I was one of 
the young gentlemen at Dr. Shepherd’s establishment in that 
venerable cathedral city. In most old towns the schoolboys have 
local legends of their own, and we at Archester were no exception : 
in particular, there was one such legend current amongst us, 
which was usually told in the dormitory after dark, in a hushed 
voice and to a shuddering auditory, which referred to a certain 
old brick house in the near neighbourhood of our school. 

For me that story had an especial fascination. In those days 
I was an enthusiastic reader of such literature as treated of the 
marvellous. For the astounding adventures of chivalry and for 
whatever smacked of the supernatural I had an unlimited appe- 
tite ; and to feel that we had a spectre in residence, so to speak, 
close to our own doors, was most delightfully horrible. 

The story, which had, of course, its variations, generally ran to 
somewhat the following purport :—That the Old Brick House in 
Canon’s Walk had formerly been a doctor’s house; that it had 
once been inhabited by a wicked doctor,—a perfect ogre in his 
way,—whose delight had been to give such horrible physic to his 
patients as caused them to expire in agonies,—especially, it was 
always added, if those patients happened to be boys ; that he had 
at last died from a dose of his own physic; and that since that 
event his troubled spirit had continued to haunt his surgery. It 
was, moreover, affirmed that no one could enter that surgery at 
night without having his pulse felt by the Phantom Doctor, and 
that whoever had known the spectral fingers touch his wrist 
speedily died. 

There was much in this story which more critical listeners 
might have received with doubt; but it passed with us. I, at 
least, was a firm believer, and never did I pass the door of the Old 
Brick House after twilight without a delicious shudder. 

Canon’s Walk, in which that house stood, was perhaps of all 
the sleepy streets of Archester the most sleepy. A century or so 
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earlier it had been looked upon as the best professional quarter, 
but it had since sunk into a state of decayed private respectability. 
The Old Brick House itself may have dated from the time of the 
first George, and was doubtless thought a fine one in its day. It 
had long ranges of big, square, heavy windows, and there was 
elaborate ironwork about its door. But years seemed to have 
passed since that door had known the painter’s brush; the 
shutters of some of the great, dim, dusty windows looked as 
though they had not been opened for a lifetime ; and there was 
a general air of desolation about the place which favoured our 
legend of its being haunted. 

To have been scared by a glimpse of the powdered pigtail of 
the Phantom Doctor through one of those dingy windows would 
have been some sort of grim satisfaction, and in that hope I went 
by way of Canon’s Walk much oftener than was absolutely 
necessary. But [ neversaw him. What I did see was something 
interesting, certainly, but totally different. It was the face of a 
girl, which was often peering through those dim panes—a girl 
some four or five years younger, perhaps, than myself, with a 
wistful face and great grey eyes. Even at this distance of time 
I am inclined to think that she must have had no small share of 
childish beauty ; yet that alone would not have had the effect of 
making me, in school-boy fashion, fall in love with her to the 
extent that I did. It was mainly her surroundings that did it. 
She was the mysterious maiden of the Haunted House. 

From that time forward I had an eye to that dreary abode by 
day as well as by night, and learnt to know its inhabitants by 
sight. Besides the little damsel with the great grey eyes they 
were but two, a tall, dark, severe-looking lady in widow’s dress— 
her mother—and an elderly woman-servant. 

It was only from afar that I could worship my small idol. 
My reading in the literature of chivalry made me long to win her 
notice by some knightly service ; but the palmy days of King 
Arthur are past. I found that “every day ’’ no longer “ brought 
forth a noble chance.”’ 

Yet a day came when fortune favoured, or seemed to favour, 
me. As we (Dr. Shephard’s young gentlemen) took our daily 
airing under the charge of Mr. Barker, the assistant master, we 
had once or twice met with Mrs. Sibbert and Winifred, for such I 
had learnt were the names of the dark lady and her daughter, 
and it so happened again on the day which brought my young 
romance to a crisis. 

Beside the path on which this meeting occurred ran a ditch, 
broad but not unsightly, for a luxuriant crowth of marsh plants 
covered its surface. The day was windy, and at the ver y moment 
of our encounter the hat of Miss Winifred Sibbert blew off, and 
after performing some few eccentric gyrations, finally found 2 
resting-place among the bulrushes near the farther bank. 
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My time was come, and I did not hesitate. Curtius himself 
did not take his leap with more reckless heroism than I mine. 
I bounded into the ditch : but, alas! beneath the rank weeds lay 
an abyss of yielding mud on which I had not calculated. I had 
alighted far short of the hat ; where I alighted I stuck fast, and 
each moment I sank deeper and deeper. A derisive cheer rose 
from my school-fellows. I heard it ; but I saw tears in the great 
grey eyes, and, as I thought, alarm for my fate in the wistful 
face, and was comforted. 

At this juncture Mr. Barker came forward. With his stick he 
hooked out the truant hat, and, bowing to the mother, restored it 
to its owner. Then he proceeded to drag me out. 

My trousers, originally white, but lavishly overlaid with duck- 
weed and black mud, must have rendered me, if not a pleasing, 
an instructive spectacle when I was again set safely on firm 
ground. The boys expressed their appreciation in a chorus of 
applause. This was not pleasant to bear, neither was the grim 
smile with which I was regarded by Mr. Barker. Again I turned 
for consolation to the great grey eyes, but now not one of all the 
lookers-on was laughing more heartily than their little owner. 

That completed my misery. A few weeks later I was removed 
from Dr. Shepherd’s establishment, and, as a schoolboy, Archester 
knew me no more. 


CHarpTer II. 
THE DOCTORS AT FAULT. 


YEARS passed, and how spent by me matters little to the reader 
of these confessions. Possibly during that interval events may 
have happened which placed me in a more satisfactory position 
in life than I had, as a boy, been entitled to expect. In any case, 
at twenty-five I found myself master of my own time and a 
competent income. Life looked bright before me; but soon my 
prospects darkened. I fell into a bad state of health. 

Mine was a peculiar case. It was no ordinary ailment from 
which I suffered. I had none of those decided symptoms by which 
most diseases are accompanied, but I was overcome by a distressing 
languor, under which I felt all my energies wasting away, whilst 
a conviction possessed me that unless my malady could fairly be 
grappled with and overcome, it would assuredly end in my death. 

But there lay the difficulty ; so far as I could judge, not one of 
the doctors to whom I told my symptoms seemed able to form a 
satisfactory diagnosis of my peculiar case. At first I had placed 
myself in the hands of a general practitioner, who had talked of 
some common complaint and administered some ordinary remedy. 
Of course his treatment was useless. Then, one after another, I 
had consulted a number of physicians of reputation, but with no 
result. I was not to be deceived by wise looks or learned 
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enn ; I was sure that they were all of them at fault. I 
ad almost exhausted my list when, during an interview with a 
medical gentleman of much celebrity, I lamented my exceptionally 
hard lot. He was frank with me, and readily admitted that 
others might have been at fault, since, for his own part, he found 
my malady elude all the tests which he was able to bring to bear 
upon it, 

ve What am I to do?” I asked. “Is there no one who can 
help me ?” 

“Hom!” said the doctor. ‘“ After trying so many of us, that 
is @ hard question. But you might try Sibbert. I won’t advise 
you in the matter, but if you feel inclined, try Sibbert.”’ 

I remarked that the name was unknown to me. 

“Ah! to be sure ; we know him better in the profession than 
he is known to the public. Sibbert is a young man, who has 
treated with remarkable success some cases that have beaten the 
rest of us. But there is a little prejudice against him in many 
quarters. He is rather eccentric—has faith in matters at which 
most of us hard-headed men of science are inclined to laugh— 
spiritualism, electro-biology, and trash of that description.” 

“But surely you would not have me trust myself to an 
empiric ? ”’ 

“Sibbert is no quack. No man in London is better up in 
every branch of science which bears upon his work than he. 
And no man would have more patients if it were not for this 
particular craze. That is all. Good-day.” 

I am of an imaginative turn of mind, and something of my 
boyish love for the marvellous still clung to me asa man. What 
I had heard was by no means likely to deter me from seeking 
Dr. Sibbert. The next day saw me in his consulting-room. 

He was young, probably little more than thirty, and no one 
could have looked less like the vulgar empiric. He impressed 
one as a man highly cultivated, and of fine sensibilities. From 
the first moment that I saw him I was haunted by a conviction 
that 1 must have met before with that earnest face and large 
lai grey eyes, though where or when I could not call to 
mind, 

He did not detain me long. After a very few, and, as they 
seemed to me, singularly searching questions, he said: “ Mr. 
Bristow, you tell me that many of the best men in our profession 
have been at fault in your case. I am also at fault ; although, if 
I may be allowed to say it, 1 have knowledge of a special kind 
which, in some cases, enables me to see farther than others. You 
shall have my opinion frankly, which is that you are the victim 
of some mysterious disease beyond the knowledge, and therefore 
beyond the skill, of any physician alive.” 

“ You can hold out no hope of relief? ”’ 
“J fear that we can none of us help you. And yet—but 
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no; that is impossible. I am deeply interested in—in your 
case, but can do nothing.” 
And with that our interview came to an end. 


CHapTerR III. 
A GLIMPSE OF HOPE. 


AutrnoucH I had no solid grounds for so doing, I had hoped 
much from Dr. Sibbert, and as I went away I felt not a little 
disappointed at the result of my visit. Still this was only one of 
many such failures. 

Of whom could it be that he reminded me? This perplexed 
me for a time, but I had it at last. It was the great grey eyes 
and wistful face of the divinity of my school-days, Winifred 
Sibbert, that his face recalled. The name, too, was the same, 
Sibbert ; possibly he was a relative. Had I thought of this 
whilst with him I might have satisfied my curiosity, but it was 
now too late. It was hardly likely that I should meet with him 
again. 

So I then thought, but I was mistaken. The next morning | 
received a brief note from Dr. Sibbert. It gave me to understand 
that he had reconsidered my case, and was desirous of serving 
me. He would be glad, he said, if [ could pay him an un- 


professional visit on some early evening between eight and nine | 


o'clock. 

As may be supposed, I lost but little time before I availed 
myself of this invitation. The room into which I was shown was 
crowded with objects calculated to rouse the curiosity of an 
outsider—a skeleton with other ghastly appliances to anatomical 
research ; books in many languages, and in the bindings of 
different ages; scientific apparatus of various kinds—and all 
mixed together in apparently the most inextricable disorder. 
The place looked so much like my ideal of the retreat of some 
philosopher of the sixteenth century, that, could a curtain at the 
farther end have been withdrawn, I should have expected a magic 
mirror to have been disclosed. 

In the midst of all this learned litter I found Dr. Sibbert. 
The looks of inquiry which I cast around me did not escape his 
notice. ‘ You will pardon me,”’ he said, “ for receiving you in my 
private study, for I have seen enough of you to know that we 
have common sympathies which ought to make us friends.” 

“ You speak flatteringly; but in any case your tastes would 
have interested me greatly had not this wretched malady spoilt 
me for taking interest in anything.” : 

“Ah!” said the doctor, “your illness. Naturally you want 
to talk about it at once. In our former conversation, Mr. Bristow, 
I did not hold out much hope of medical aid.” 
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“(Juite the reverse. But from your note I surmised that you 
had now come to a different conclusion. I trust that it is so.” 

“Why, no. Farther consideration of your case has only con- 
firmed me in what I then thought and said.” 

“Then may I ask, Dr. Sibbert, what object you could have had 
in raising vain hopes in a man in my unhappy condition ? ” 

Instead of making any immediate answer the doctor took two 
or three turns across the room. Then, standing in front of my 
chair, he said abruptly, “If I make confidential disclosures to 
you solely for your advantage, I think I have a right to bind you 
over to secrecy—to inviolable secrecy as long as I am alive.”’ 

This was the first time that I had seen anything decidedly 
eccentric in Dr. Sibbert’s manner, and I did not show him that 
I noticed it. “ Assuredly,” I said, “I will pledge myself in any 
way you like,” 

“Your word is enough. It is not that I am about to say 
anything which ought in justice to be to my prejudice if repeated ; 
but one’s professional prospects are easily damaged—that which 
would be harmless to me as a man, might do me grave injury as 
a doctor. Only let one be known to hold any other creed than 
materialism, and one is in danger of being distrusted and shunned 
as a lunatic.” 

I thought of what his brother physician had said. Perhaps 
Dr. Sibbert was not aware that he was already lying under the 
very imputation which he dreaded. It was not for me to 
enlighten him. “ Why,” I said, “do you venture to make such 
dangerous confidences to a mere stranger ? ” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Bristow, but you are no mere stranger. 
From the first moment of our meeting I was deeply interested in 
you, nor, I am sure, were you less interested in me. Though you 
may scarcely be aware of it, you, like myself, are gifted with one 
of those finer natures which are fitted to sympathise with the 
immaterial world. Had you been a mere ordinary stranger | 
should not have brought you here. But to return to your case. 
My opinion was that no living physician could make a satisfactory 
diagnosis of it.”’ 

“Tt was; and if you still think so, I imagine that we can do 
little good by talking of it.” | 

“Not so. It was of living physicians that I spoke; among 
the disembodied there is wider knowledge and deeper insight. | 
wished to point out to you that there was still a possibility of 
help in that direction”’ 

This might have startled me had I not been prepared for it by 
what I had previously heard of Dr. Sibbert’s proclivities, and 
also, to some extent, by what he had himself said. As it was, 
I was scarcely surprised by it. “Granting that you are 
right, doctor,’ I replied, “may there not be difficulties in the 
way of consulting the medical authorities of the other world ?” 
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“A natural question. In a general way, yes. But I should 
scarcely have opened this matter to you had I not believed it to 
be in my power to help you to the end. It is bya singular 
chance that I am able to do this. The precise manner I can 
scarcely explain without entering upon details of my family 
history, which I fear might tire you.” 

I thought of the Old Brick House at Archester and its ghost 
story. Was it possible that this family history might have 
anything to do with it?. I hoped that it might. I begged him 
to proceed ; and as the reader will find, I was not disappointed. 


CHapTerR IV. 
A GLIMPSE OF THE SKELETON, 


“ PossIBLy,”’ began the doctor, “ you may know Archester. You 
do? Well, we Sibberts are an Archester family, and have 
followed the same profession there for I dare not say how many 
generations. I may without vanity say, that as medical men our 
name has long stood high in the city and county. But the most 
noteworthy among us was my grandfather, a man remarkable 
alike for talent and for enthusiasm for his profession. He made 
discoveries and introduced improved methods of treatment which 
gave him far more than a mere local reputation. To him the 
advancement of science was everything, self nothing. This 
induced him to try dangerous experiments on his own person. 
He langhed at warnings; to him the end justified the risk. The 
result was what might have been feared—he was one morning 
found dead in his own laboratory, the victim of his own too 
daring zeal for the advancement of medical knowledge.” 

“The glorious death of a hero and a martyr,” said I. 

“Tt was. He sacrificed himself in the full blush of his reputa- 
tion, and in the midst of his career. We have in his case an active 
spirit whose connection with the body is suddenly severed whilst 
it is in the hot pursuit of a noble object. What will be its after- 
course? It is not consonant to reason that it would still push on 
towards the same end, and that with Jess encumbrance and fuller 
capacity it would attain to a height of science before impossible ? 
I believe that it would, and that it would also retain something of 
its former desire to impart the benefits of its acquirements to 
those to whom they could be of use. Such a belief seems to me 
to be a key to the mysterious phenomena which followed.” 

“ And what followed ? ”’ 

“The vulgar, but not necessarily false, rumour was that he 
still haunted the scene of his former labours, and still interested 
himself in his old pursuits. At the time of his death my father 
and uncle were but boys. My grandmother, who continued to 
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occupy his house, from a tenderness for the memory of her 
deceased husband, simply locked up his laboratory without allow- 
ing any of its contents to be disturbed. After a time it was 
whispered about that sounds were heard within that room at 
night, as if some one was busy among the apparatus. Persons 
also averred that they had seen a shadowy form like that of the 
deceased doctor gliding past the windows or about the door of 
the closed laboratory. My grandmother, a strong-minded and 
clever woman, maintained a strict silence about the matter ; she 
neither admitted nor denied the truth of these reports. She, 
however, took steps to prevent any new cause for such stories by 
closing the shutters of the laboratory, and by building a partition 
across a passage, so that afterwards no one might have occasion 
to pass by the locked door, the key of which she kept in her own 
possession. She had determined that her eldest son, my father, 
should succeed to the practice, which was kept tog vether, so far as 
was possible, by an able lecum tenens; and no sooner was my 
father a qualified man than he came to establish himself in the 
Old Brick House in Canon’s Walk. The exact nature of the 
communication which she then made to him when she gave him 
the key of the laboratory it is not for me to speculate on, but I 
know that it at once rendered him a man grave beyond his years. 
It was his practice sometimes to enter that room, but always at 
night and alone. Ah! he was what I am not—a man of iron 
nerves.” 

‘Why did he go there ?” 

“Can you not imagine? What can be more apparent than 
that when any case in his practice baffled his skill he would have 
obvious reasons for shutting himself in that room ; what more 
reasonable than that afterwards he should have known clearly the 
right mode of treatment ? Certain it is that his success with his 
patients was most remarkable. Simply as a practitioner he was 
qe highly thought of than his more talented father had 

een 


“T see the inference now. I can imagine those awful consul- 
tations.”’ 

“They had an awful end. I was a boy of eight when my 
father was found dead in that laboratory.” 

“ How horrible ! 

“ Evidence at the inquest went to show that he simply died 
from heart disease, which was doubtless the fact. Vulgar tattle 
attributed his death to a darker agency. IJ am not sure that it 
did not even hint that others also had met with a like end in 
that room.’ 

I thought of our school-boy legend, and was silent. 

r: Perhaps, ” continued Dr. Sibbert, “you may ask what my 
personal experiences in this matter may have been, but I cannot 
answer you. No, no, I cannot talk of them,” and the doctor put 
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his hands before his face. ‘“ What I have gone through in that 
house as a child, and since, is to me too terrible to be dwelt upon, 
though if I could tell it, it might perhaps seem to you too vague 
to be worth repetition. I would give all I have for nerves like 
my father’s, but mine are weak as a woman’s.” 

“Pray do not agitate yourself by dwelling on painful recollec- 
tions. I can fully understand now why you should not choose to 
live in your family home.” 

“Tt would be impossible, imposssible! It was the design of 
my stepmother—for my father had married a second wife—that 
I should have done so, and succeeded to the family position in 
Archester; and that induced her and my half-sister, Winifred, to 
live on in the old home, far too large for their narrowed circum- 
stances, but I could not do it. 1 even dread my visits to the 
place.” 


And Dr. Sibbert shuddered. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE OLD BRICK HOUSE. 


Sucu was Dr. Sibbert’s very singular narrative. Even from the 
most ordinary listener it could scarcely have failed to obtain an 
attentive hearing, but to me it had an especial interest from its 
connection with the memories of my boyhood. It was, moreover, 
obvious that his motive for telling it was a design of in some 
way making the supernatural agencies of the Old Brick House 
available in my peculiar case. 

I asked if it were not so. “Yes,” said the doctor, “my 
suggestion is that you should visit the old laboratory, and there 
lay open your case to an intelligence capable of reading those 
symptoms which to me and to others have been undecipherable. 
You, like myself, have a nature in sympathy with the unseen 
world, and one which may readily find communication with it. 
This suggestion I will give you the means to act upon; but a 
question remains—have you that strength of nerve necessary to 
bear you through such an interview? If not, there may be 
danger. To me it would imply madness or death. What you 
can endure of this nature none but yourself can judge.” 

I am not naturally of a sceptical disposition, and the implicit 
faith with which Dr. Sibbert spoke of these supernatural matters 
was sufficient to carry conviction with it. 1 agreed unhesitatingly 
to his proposal, assuring him that he need not fear for me, since 
my desperate case would give me the courage of despair. 

It was arranged that he should go down to Archester with me, 
which he did a few days later. I had not been there since my 
schooldays. It seemed strange that I should now be bound for 
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that very house which had then been so fall of mystery and 
interest for me. 

The ancient city had changed little in those years which had 
brought so many changes to me. Canon’s Walk wore precisely 
the same look of dull and dingy respectability ; and if some few 
windows in the Old Brick House were brighter than of yore, the 
remainder of the mansion looked still as dreary as ever, or 
perhaps, by contrast, even still more dreary. We were received 
by Mrs. Sibbert, the “dark lady” of my boyhood, whose black 
hair, however, now began to show touches of grey. As we came 
down the doctor had spoken of her as one of the most excellent 
of women, and he said no more than was her due; yet at first 
sight the impression she gave was that her virtues were chiefly 
of a stern and practical nature ; nor was one long in discovering 
that her character was strongly flavoured with old-fashioned 
evangelical piety. 

Miss Sibbert did not at first appear, and I felt not a little 
curiosity to see how far she would resemble the Winifred of past 
years. 

Presently there was a light step at the door, and she entered. 
I saw that in growing into a woman she had only developed, not 
changed. The large grey eyes were still remarkable features, 
and a touch of melancholy in the otherwise bright face recalled 
the old wistful look. But that face was now far more beautiful 
than it had appeared even to my boyish imagination; and I 
began to doubt whether my juvenile passion had been altogether 
so foolish an affair as I had thought it since I became a man. 
I soon found an opportunity of speaking of my chivalrous ad- 
venture in the ditch ; she, too, remembered it, and we laughed 
over it together. That reminiscence made us the best of 
friends. : 

When, somewhat later in the evening, the conversation turned 
on the motive of my visit, 1 noticed that a troubled look arose in 
Winifred’s eyes, and that Mrs. Sibbert shook her head ominously. 
“This house, Arthur,” said the latter lady, “is yours, and you 
must do as you think well in it; but it will not be by my advice 
or with my approval that this young gentleman will attempt to 
pass a night in that room. Mr. Bristow, though I do not care 
to talk of the matter, there is something strange—something 
unholy about that laboratory. Remembering my husband’s end, 
I can never think of that room without horror. I am convinced 
that in some way the presence of the Evil One is there in an 
especial manner. Be warned by me, and do not, for the sake of 
unlawful knowledge, wilfully put yourself in his power.” 

“ Mother,’ returned the doctor, “I know that you speak from 
the kindest of motives. Yet—greatly as I reverence your re- 
ligious convictions—I must say that they are too narrow to allow 
you to comprehend this matter properly. Mr. Bristow under- 
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stands more clearly than you do the nature of the spiritual 
influence with which he will be brought in contact.” 

“But there is danger, Arthur,” put in Winifred ; “ you know 
that there is danger. Think of our poor father!’ And the 
troubled look deepened in the great grey eyes. 

“Of whatever danger there may be Mr. Bristow knows the 
nature and extent,” was the reply. 

“ But it is one which you would not face. You know, Arthur, 
that nothing would induce you to stay a night in that horrible 
rom. Oh! Mr. Bristow, do not consent to do anything so 
dreadful.” 

It was pleasing to find Winifred showing so much solicitude 
on my behalf. “I am most grateful,’ I said to her, “ both to 
Mrs. Sibbert and to you, for the kind interest you take in my 
welfare ; but Dr. Sibbert and I have talked this matter over, 
and I am convinced that there can be no danger unless from my 
own cowardice; and should that bring me harm, I shall be 
unworthy of your sympathy. If I may ask a favour, it will be 
that nothing further may be said with a view to dissuade me.” 

The doctor nodded approvingly. “ Right, Bristow,” he cried, 
“it shall be a bargain that not one word more is to be said on 
the subject by either of us.” 

This compact was kept ; nothing more was said. Yet, if I am 
not mistaken, the subject was often that evening in the thoughts 
of every member of our party. I know that it was often in my 
own, and disagreeably so, for the warnings of the two ladies had 
somehow given the undertaking a graver aspect than it had 
before worn in my eyes. ‘The doctor seemed nervous and pre- 
occupied. At times I noticed Mrs. Sibbert solemnly shaking her 
head to herself, whilst more than once I saw that the great 
grey eyes of Winifred were bent on me with an expression of 
gentle pity. 


CuHapTer VI. 
A MYSTERIOUS PRESCRIPTION. 


THE inhabitants of the Old Brick House kept early hours, but 
for some time after the ladies had left us Dr. Sibbert and I 
remained sitting. I cannot say that we had a particularly 
cheerful time, for the doctor’s absent-minded, silent manner and 
nervous agitation seemed to increase as the evening wore on, and 
- own thoughts were not of a nature to render me especially 
ively, 

About eleven the doctor rose from his chair, and asking me in 
& low voice if I were ready, took a lighted lamp from the table. 
His hand shook to such a degree that, fearing for the lamp, I 
relieved him of it. 
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It was by a roundabout way through several passages that he 
led me to the old laboratory, more direct access being, as he told 
me, cut off by the partition built by his grandmother. I ex- 
pected to have found the room in some sort prepared for my 
reception, but such was not the case. When we reached its door, 
Dr. Sibbert produced the key from his pocket.. The erating 
of the rusty bolt seemed to speak of years of undisturbed 

ulet. 
: The doctor’s agitation as he turned the key was most marked ; 
and as he pushed open the door there was a frightened look on 
his face, as though he had expected some sight of horror. But 
as the lamp threw its light within, nothing in any way alarming 
was to be seen. So far as appearance went, the old laboratory 
was rather calculated to sadden one by its dreary air of desolation 
and abandonment than anything else. Festoons of cobweb hung 
from the long unopened shutters, and from the bottles and 
scientific apparatus ranged on shelves round the walls; whilst 
a venerable stratum of dust lay thick upon the scanty furniture. 

Of this latter the most noticeable portion was a writing-table 
near the rusty grate. Drawn up to this was an old-fashioned 
Chippendale armchair, almost facing which, on the opposite side 
of the fireplace, was a second armchair, but this latter was 
deep, square, thickly-padded, and covered with leather. 

‘Whatever you do,” said the doctor in a low, hurried voice, 
“do not sit in that chair,” and he pointed to the Chippendale. 
‘This will be your seat,’ and he touched the other. “ It looks 
comfortable—as if one might take a night’s sleep in it at a 
pinch,” and he made a ghastly attempt at a low laugh. ‘ Good- 
night !” 

He gave me his hand. It was cold as marble. 

I was left alone. The lamp I had placed in the midst of a 
litter of dusty papers on the writing-table. The laboratory 
was large, and the light was only sufficient to show its farther 
corners in a dim and imperfect manner. Had I felt inclined 
to do so, I could not have made a very satisfactory inspection 
of the room. But I felt no desire to attempt it. Taking my 
place in the great leather-covered chair, I proposed to sit still 
and quietly await whatever was to happen. 

But this, under the circumstances, was no easy matter. Un- 
comfortable thoughts came crowding in upon me. The cautious 
warnings of Dr. “Sibbert and his own evident terror, and the 
alarming words of Winifred and her mether, now assumed a 
deep and startling importance; and it was by no means soothing 
to remember that however much I might desire to run back from 
my present undertaking, retreat was now impossible, for the 
doctor had locked the door behind him. In spite of all my 
efforts to keep up my spirits, a conviction crept over me that the 
tension upon my nerves would be too great for me to bear till 
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morning—weak as I was from ill-health, and that I could not 
live under it for so many hours. 

So strong was this conviction that I felt impelled to say a few 
words of farewell to my nearest relatives. In order to do so I got 
up and went to the writing table. A number of papers were lying 
there, all brown with age, and most of them scribbled over with 
scientific memoranda in an old-fashioned hand ; there were, how- 
ever, some blank pieces among them. I placed one of these 
before me, and, taking a pen, dipped it in the inkstand. It was 
a thoughtless act, and showed the pre-occupation of my mind ; 
all that ink-stand contained, or appeared to have contained for 
years, was a pinch of black dust ! T wack out my pencil, and with 
it wrote the few lines which I thought necessary. 

That done, I resumed my former seat. I closed my eyes, and 
occupied myself by listening intently for such sounds as might 
indicate the approach of anything supernatural. But none such 
could I hear, only the low moaning of the wind outside, which 
maintained a monotonous and drowsy murmuring. Notwith- 
standing my gloomy thoughts, this had its effect, and the last 
thing happened which I should have thought possible—I fell 
into a sound sleep. 

A low, tapping noise brought me back to consciousness. I 
started, and opened my eyes. The lamp on the table before me 
was still burning, but now low and faintly: through the chinks 
of the cob-webbed shutters, however, the daylight was streaming 
in. Some one was knocking at the door, and immediately after- 
wards I heard the doctor’s voice. 

His first words on entering were an anxious inquiry as to the 
result of my vigil. ‘I know of none,” I said, rubbing my eyes, 
“except that I seem to have had a very sound sleep.” 

His face assumed a look of blank disappointment. 

“No, Dr. Sibbert, nothing has come of it; and I shall not 
have enough faith in your ghost to make a second trial.” 

The doctor’s heart was too full for words. Muttering some- 
thing about “breakfast,” he moved towards the door. I was 
about to follow him, when my note, which I had left lying on the 
writing-table, caught my eye; and unwilling to leave such 
evidence of my weakness, I paused to take it. My pencil, too, 
was lying where I had used it. As I stooped towards the table, 
I saw there, to my surprise, not one, but two pieces of paper 
covered with my own handwriting in pencil. I gave utterance to 
an exclamation which brought Dr. Sibbert to my side in an 
instant. 

“Who wrote this?’’ he demanded, laying his finger on the 
second paper. “ This is a prescription.” 

“The handwriting is mine, but how or when written—though, 
yes, now I think of it, I have a hazy remembrance that I dreamed 
I was consulting some doctor, who told me that he was disabled 
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from writing, and that I must set down the prescription from his 
dictation. I have been accused of somnambulism ere now. Can 
it be possible that I have written this in my sleep?” 

Dr. Sibbert was poring over the scrawl with intense earnest- 
ness, and his face brightened as he did so. ‘ Making due 
allowance,” he said, “for ignorance of forms, and the errors 
which are to be expected from one unused to writing these 
things, it is evident that this is a prescription; and after 
correcting what has obviously been set down in mistake, supply- 
ing chance omissions, and completing what is imperfect from my 
own professional knowledge, I do not doubt but that I shall see 
its nature and intention. Reversing the ordinary process, we 
shall here have to learn the disease from the remedy. Yes, I 
already see enough to indicate where the mischief lies. I never 
suspected that you suffered in that quarter before, and yet 
there is nothing in the symptoms to disprove it, nothing. Mr. 
Bristow,” and he shook me warmly by the hand, “ this precious 
paper is The Result ; in what mysterious manner its contents 
have been communicated to us matters little. Here is your 
cure ; I will stake my professional reputation on it.” 

“With your guarantee that it will not poison me, I am ready 
to take it.” 

“That you must by all means do, and without delay. But 
you must remain quiet meanwhile—better, perhaps, stay here in 
Archester fora time. Mr. Bristow, you are happy in confiding 
your case to superhuman skill,” and again he wrung my hand. 

I acted on his advice, and remained in Archester. Whether it 
was that the mysterious prescription really went to the root of 
my malady, or whether it was that frequent intercourse with 
Winifred Sibbert gave a new interest to life, and so roused me 
from my despondency, I cannot say ; but certain it is that | 
recovered my health and spirits. A few weeks later I asked her 
to marry me. She said she would on condition that I should 
jump into no more muddy ditches, and seek no more interviews 
with ghosts ; and as I was very much in love with her, I agreed 
to the terms. 

We do not live in Archester, but nothing will induce Mrs. 
Sibbert to leave the Old Brick House. It is now her own 
property, having been bequeathed to her by her late step-son. 
Before his lamented death the late Dr. Arthur Sibbert became so 
decidedly eccentric, that I have at times felt inclined to question 
whether that thrilling narrative of his—so far as regards its 
supernatural portions—may not have been sheer delusion. That 
his mother and sister, living in that gloomy house, with its evil 
reputation, and much under his influence, should have been firm 
believers in the spectral grandfather, was only to be expected ; 
and I have noticed that since Winifred’s surroundings have been 
brighter, she has been very shy of avowing faith in the ghost ; 
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whilst as to the mysterious prescription, there seems to be a 
doubt as to how much it may have owed to Dr. Sibbert’s skilful 
emendations. I have showed the original to two or three medical 
men of my acquaintance, and found them unable to make top or 
tail of it. One went so far as to tell me that he wondered how 
any man who had been taught to write, if he had ever seen a 
prescription, could have perpetrated such an unintelligible bur- 
lesque of one, even in his sleep. 

But these, with all other doubtful points connected with my 
peculiar case, I leave to the consideration of the reader. 
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DOCTORS AND DOCTORS. 


BY GRAHAM EVERITT. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HOGARTH AND THE QUACKS OF HIS TIME. 


Ir Time would allow us to retrace our steps a couple of hundred 
years, if we might be permitted to enter the Exchange at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, we should find the 
illars and the wainscoting of that place of mercantile resort 
covered with advertisements devoted principally to the use of 
the immediate successors of Tom Saffold and his disciples. 
Every quack in London had his lacquered frame, in which his 
name, address, medical and surgical pretensions and remedies, 
were duly displayed and recorded. Town and country were 
traversed by a class of quack practitioners, who after a time 
disappeared from the face of England. The members of this 
fraternity made their journeys on horseback, or rather, on old, 
broken-winded Rosinantes, from which they addressed the gaping 
multitude. AA quack of this kind was known as a “horse 
mountebank.” From the saddle he descanted on the beneficent 
effects of a pill which would carry off a distemper with every 
operation. He had a plaister good for green wounds, old fistulas, 
and ulcers, pains and aches in the head, limbs, or elsewhere, as 
well as a sovereign remedy for contusions, tumours, or king’s 
evil, sprains, fractures, dislocations, or hurts inflicted either by 
sword, cane, or gun-shot; knife, saw, or hatchet ; hammer, nail, 
or tenter hook ; fire, blast, or gunpowder. He had an admirable 
powder or antidote against infection—a cordial which, while it 
strengthened the heart and promoted appetite, proved also a 
sovereign remedy against worms, as well as a delightful denti- 
frice. Last, though by no means least, there was his orvietan, 
an antidote against the rankest poison, a sudorific in all cases of 
catarrh or fever, the secret of which the College of Physicians 
had vainly tried to purchase from him, at the price of admitting 
him a member of that august corporation. 
The drowsy atmosphere of a provincial town was sometimes 
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stirred by the arrival of a much more distinguished personage. 
He made his entry in a coach and four, attended by a party of 
stalwart servants, mounted upon Smithfield hacks, and armed 
with musquetoon and blunderbuss, to defend the person of their 
august master and the sideboard of plate, with which he invari- 
ably travelled, from the skulking highwaymen who infested the 
commons contiguous to the roads. The common people flocked 
round the new arrival, and gazed with wonder and admiration 
at his gorgeous equipage. It was soon known that the occupant 
of the coach—a pleasing-looking and well-dressed gentleman, 
was the “ oculist in ordinary ” to her Majesty the Queen. The 
bells rang out a merry peal; patients flocked to him from every 
quarter—some with prayers on their lips, others with money in 
their hands: as arule, however, his worship was so fatigued with 
his journey that none were admitted except those that presented 
a golden ticket. Refreshed with sleep, the distinguished chy- 
rurgeon paid a formal visit to the mayor; but whatever he did 
was done for effect and with a clearly defined and calculated 
purpose. His table was public to all the men of local influence 
in the town ; and if he dined alone and on the plainest fare, he 
was waited on by his attendants with more than the state and 
ceremony of a titled personage. The whole thing was a comedy, 
—a comedy which brought a handsome return to the experienced 
but illiterate comedian. As the money flowed in easily, so he 
seemed to spend it, freely. He sent a crown to the ringers; 
ordered a barrel of beer to be broached for the poor; and by 
such means acquired a popularity which paid him better than all 


the puffs in the newspapers. The servants were assigned their . 


parts in the performance. It was their business to sit in the 
public kitchen—the coffee-room of the period, and there, after 
his excellency had been served, they discoursed the wondrous 
cures which he had performed, the golden harvest he had reaped 
since he had received knighthood at her Majesty’s hands. One 
subject, however, they never referred to, and that was the 
mountebank’s stage, the attendant Merry Andrew, the medical 
“ properties,” with which their master had commenced business 
long years ago. Probably they were ignorant of the fact that 
his worship had been at one time nothing better than a “ botch- 
ing tailor.” So long as the fools’ pence flowed in fast enough to 
pay expenses, and to leave such a margin of profit as he deemed 
equal to his merits, the great man remained. Before the novelty, 
however, had ceased to draw, he took his departure for “fresh 
woods and pastures new,” with his sideboard of plate, his coach 
and four, his servants, his horses, his musquetoons, and his 
paraphernalia. 

Such a man as we have described was Sir William Read, 
[quack] “ occulist in ordinary” to her Majesty, Queen Anne. 
We need not go into the details of his history: one of his early 
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advertisements will put us in possession of all we want to know. 
It was issued the year of the Rye House conspiracy, and the last 
but one of Charles II.’s reign :— 


Trin. CoLL., near DuBLin, March 7, 1684. 


“ Though the art, experience, and reputation of Mr. William 
Read, practitioner in physic, chyrurgy, and a great occulist, be 
sufficiently known in England and Scotland, where he has long 
exercised his skill with very good success; yet since he has but 
lately come into his Majesty’s kingdomuof Ireland, and has desired 
our testmonial concerning his performance here, We do certify, 
that he has done several remarkable cures with oreat dexterity 
and success ; as the couching of cataracts, cutting “off cancerated 
breasts, mortified arms and legs (and very little effusion of blood, 
by virtue of his excellent styptic water), several of which opera- 
tions we have, with very much satisfaction, ourselves seen him 
perform, as we do testify under our hands and seals, the day and 
year above written. [Signed] Narcissus (Lord Bishop of) Ferns ; 
And. Leighlin; Robert Huntingdon, provost; Allen Mullin, 
M.D.” 


This certificate of course was drawn up by or from the dicta- 
tion of Read himself: the man, his enemies said, could neither 
read nor write; and as for the signatures, it may be more than 
doubted whether any of them were genuine. Crowned heads, 
however, at this time and during the two reigns which followed, 
were peculiarly inclined to patronise quacks, a fact which seems 
to show that they had no great faith in the regular professors of 
medicine. Read, a pushing man, an improvement, certainly, upon 
the general run of his. class, contrived to secure the personal 
patronage of Queen Anne with such signal success that he 
received the ‘honour of knighthood at her hands. 

One of this successful charlatan’s advertisements, issued at a 
later period, seems entitled to a place by reason of its historical 
associations. It made its appearance immediately after the 
battle of Malplaquet, fought on the 11th of September, 1709 :— 


“Sir William Read, her Majesty’s oculist, being very sensible 
that many of her Majesty’s soldiers must have received damage 
in their eyes or visive faculty, in the late bloody and unparalleled 
battle, thought fit to give public notice, for the benefit of all 
such persons, that he will constantly attend at his house in 
Durham Yard. Where all such persons bringing certificates from 
their respective officers shall be kindly received, and all due care 
taken in order to their speedy cure, gratis; as it has been his 
constant practice ever since the beginning of the war. Note.— 
Sir William Read couches cataracts gratis, to all such poor people 
as shall be recommended to him as fit objects of charity, such as 
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the poor Palatines.* He hath several to couch this month and 
the next, at his house aforesaid, where he has performed above 
one hundred such operations since Lady-day last. And any 
gentleman or lady shall be welcome to see that curious operation 
performed.” 


Read might have been “ a botching tailor,’—an ignorant and 
illiterate fellow, but he was a different personage altogether from 
the, foul school represented by Saffold and his successors. The 
statement that he could neither read nor write, seems primd 
facie disposed of by the fact, that he essayed to pose as a writer 
on diseases of the eye, although we hazard no opinion as to the 
value of this contribution to surgical (?) literature. One of his 
hand-bills in the British Museum, probably a type of most of 
them previous to the time he was made “Sir William,” has a 
large pictorial heading divided into compartments, the central 
one representing the oculist in the act of couching a cataract. 
He made an excellent thing by his advertisements, and his 
knighthood, of course, was a mine of wealth to him. He was 
noted for his punch, which he served out to his visitors in golden 
vessels. Sir Richard Steele and Nicholas Rowe, the dramatist, 
visited him, and so did “ Orator” Henley; Swift, however, 
declined his invitation to dinner, having, as it would appear, an 
objection to “Garnet,” and a still greater objection to “ mounte- 
banks.” 

He died in 1715; and the couching and cataracting business 
was carried on with great success, after his death, by his worthy 
help-meet and assistant, “the Lady Read,” as she persistently 
advertised herself. 

The town abounded with “oculists”—ignorant, dangerous, 
and most unscrupulous charlatans, conspicuous among the crowd 
being “ Dr. Clark” and Mr. Roger Grant. Clark styled himself in 
his advertisements “physician and sworn oculist to K. Charles 
and K. James II.” He dates his address, which appears in the 
“British Apollo,” “from his house in Old Southampton Buildings, 
Holbourn ;” and, like “Dr. Case” had done a few years before, 
announces that “a golden Head” is over his door. 

Roger, or “ Dr. Grant,” as he also styled himself, one of the 
most impudent quacks of the day, is worthy of note, because he 
seems to have even imposed upon Steele; a “wonderful cure upon 
a young gentleman who was born blind,” in which the fellow is 
styled a “ surgeon,” and mentioned in unquestionably high terms, 
forming the subject of No. 55 of the Tatler (August 16, 1709). 
The materials for the paper were evidently supplied second-hand. 


_ * About the beginning of June, 1709, six or seven thousand Palatines were brought 
into England, recommended as great objects of charity. They proved, however, both 
idle and useless ; and having been maintained wholly at the public expense some 
three months, some of them were sent back to Holland, and the rest to Ireland and 
the American “ Plantations.”’ 
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Mr. Taswell, the clergyman of Newington Butts, is said to have 
been present with many others, and to have taken special in- 
terest in the so-called “operation.” The cure of the “young 
gentleman” referred to is set forth in the following certificate :— 


“As it would be no less disrespectful than injurious to the 
public, to conceal the merits of Mr. Grant, oculist, therefore we, 
the minister, churchwardens, and overseers of the poor of the 
parish of St. Mary, Newington Butts, do hereby certify, that 
William Jones of the same parish, aged twenty years, who was 
born blind, on his application to Mr. Grant aforesaid, who dwells 
in the St. Christopher’s Court, behind the Royal Exchange, by 
the blessing of God, on the skilful hand of Mr. Grant, the said 
Jones, in five minutes’ time, was bronght to see, and at this time 
hath his sight very well. This case being so particularly re- 
markable, and gvatisly performed, We do, therefore, give this 
public testimony, under our hands, this 25th of July, 1709.” 

Minister . ; : .  Willam Taswell. 
James Comber, 
Church-Wardens . : + William Dale. 
Francis Trosse, 
William Benskin, 
Walker Wood, 
John Ship.” 


This modest advertisement was drawn up by Grant himself, 
who, previously to his appearing in the character of a “ surgeon ” 
and “operator,” had figured as a cobbler and Anabaptist preacher. 
It was inserted by him in the Daily Courant of 30th of July, 
1709, and with the exception of those of the overseers (who 
signed the document without examination or inquiry), the signa- 
tures are every one of them forgeries.* Mr. Taswell, the minister 
of the parish; asserted that he was was not present at the “ opera- 
tion;” never heard of it till a month afterwards; and in fact 
never saw the impudent unscrupulous rascal in his life. The 
“young gentleman,” William Jones, of course, was never born 
blind, although he had a defective vision. Notwithstanding the 
mode in which he was exposed, this impostor described himself 
(in 1710) as“sworn oculist and operator in extraordinary to 
her Majesty,” and in 1715, “sworn oculist in ordinary to his 
Majesty ” (George I.). The business of these “ oculist” swindlers 
began to decline after the publication which exposed Grant's 
frauds. 

From the mass of quack advertisements which appeared at 
the commencement of the century, we select only one :— 


“Charles Peter, surgeon, served King Charles II. in the Dutch 
wars. Surgeon of ye Horse Guards to King James, and surgeon 


Overseers 


* See “ A Fulland True Account of a Miraculous Cure,” etc. (1709), p. 8. 
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of the household to King William, daily prepares his cordial 
Tincture and Pills, which have cured thousands of ye Collick, 
Stone, Gravell, Scurvie, and Dropsy, etc. Gives advice to the Poor 
as well as the Rich, at his house in St. Martin’s Lane, near Long 
Acre, where he hath lived between 30 and 40 years. Laus Deo, 
1705.” | 


Of the three principal quacks of his time, whom Hogarth con- 
descended to immortalise in 1736, Sally Mapp, the “chevalier” 
John Taylor, and Joshua, a/ias “Spot” Ward, enough has been 
already said by Mr. Jeaffreson, and that indefatigable and amusing 
compiler, the late Mr. Timbs. All that is left for us to add is the 
fact that the satirist introduced the distinguished trio into the 
escutcheon of the “Company of Undertakers,”’ in allusion to 
that night of October, when the vulgar virago went to the 
theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to patronise the performance of 
The Wife's Relief, on which occasion she sat between Taylor the 
quack “oculist,” on the one hand, and “Doctor” Ward (as he 
liked to hear himself called), the quack drysalter, on the other. 
The whole thing was an advertisement on the part, that is to say, 
of the ignoble trio, types of a class of the time—a time of which 
no class, whether of “soldier, churchman, patriot, men in power,” 
was distinguished by the nobleness of its motives, the purity of 
its morals, or the refinement of its habits and manners. The 
real sting of Hogarth’s satire, lay, of course, in the fact, that he 
places these three vulgar quacks in the “chief” or most honour- 
able part of the escutcheon, over the company of twelve regular 
members of: the College, thereby clearly implying that in the 
opinion of the satirist, at least, there was little to choose between 
them. 

Elsewhere, the author has written of Hogarth, and of the 
aims he sought to accomplish by his pencil ;* but he is tempted 
to add something more in reference to the present subject. On 
the whole, it may be doubted whether the artist loved either the 
physicians or the surgeons of his time. In that horribly realistic 
scene at Surgeons’ Hall, which forms the last of the series of The 
Four Stages of Cruelty, and in which the butcherly operations 
of the dissectors are presided over by old Freiake, of Salisbury 
Square, a miserly and eccentric surgeon of the period, it is clear 
that it was not his sole object to depict the final ending of an 
eighteenth-century ruffian, trained in the debasing and brutal 
surroundings of an essentially brutal time. The fellow coiling 
the intestines into a pail; the operator scooping out the mur- 
derous eyes; the dog licking the brutal heart which has been 
removed from the place it once occupied in that ignoble carcass, 
are details which, dreadful as they are, were not inserted by a 


ye “English Caricaturists and Graphic Humorists of the Nineteenth Century,” 
P- 9, et seq. 
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genius such as Hogarth, without a clear and definite motive. 
Why should we charge the artist, whom some stupid people have 
described as a caricaturist, a designation which he himself pro- 
tested against,—who depicts the men and women and manners 
of his time exactly as he found them, with going out of his way, 
so far as the chyrurgeons are concerned, to represent things as 
they were not? If the dog may be objected to,—the reason of 
its intrusion is, nevertheless, obvious. It shows that the artist 
had been himself in the dissecting room at Surgeons’ Hall; and 
that some of the doings he had witnessed there were, like other 
phases of manners he has recorded in his gallery of eighteenth 
century life, distinctly susceptible of improvement. 

But the business of this chapter is not with physicians and 
surgeons, but with guacks. Hogarth takes us with him into sordid 
localities, and brings us face to face with the quack of George IL.’s 
time in the midst of his work. In the third plate of Mariage @ 
la Mode, we find ourselves in the consulting-room of a bow- 
legged, under-sized practitioner, who listens to the threats of his 
dissatisfied visitor with an imsouciance, which shows he is 
used to “* scenes,’ of the kind. The skull on the table—the 
skeletons in the cupboard,—the complicated machinery for re- 
ducing dislocations, are the clap-trap advertisements of his trade; 
but the barber’s basin (hung high out of sight), the rows of jars 
and gallipots, and the nests of drawers beneath, proclaim the 
sources of his medical and surgical knowledge; while the foul- 
mouthed harridan who dominates the meagre figure by the head 
and shoulders, opens her clasp-knife with a gesture which indicates 
she will not hesitate to make use of it if the threats are 
continued. 

Hogarth delighted in these contrasts; witness the fat, heavy, 
unctuous quack and his meagre brother (in the fifth plate of the 
“ Harlot’s Progress” ), who wrangle over the wretched victim of 
their ignorance and incapacity. Who the fat, unctuous impostor 
might have been we do not know; but the meagre practitioner 
is Misaubin, whose pil/s acquired some reputation at this time. 
Little, we believe, is known of him. He is mentioned in “The 
Man of Taste,’ a scathing satire printed in 1733, in a manner 
which seems to indicate that he enjoyed a patronage which was 
not confined to the class of “ unfortunates,” and was by some of 
his patients preferred even to practitioners renowned in the field, 
both of literature and medicine :— 


“Should I perchance be fashionably ill, 
I'll send for Misaubin, and take his pill. 
[ should abhor, though in the utmost need, 
Arbuthnot, Hollins, Wigan, Lee, or Mead. 
But {f I found that I grew worse and worse 
I'd turn off Misaubin and take a Nurse. 
How oft when eminent physicians fail, 
Do good old women’s remedies prevail ! 
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When beauty’s gone, and Chloe’s struck with years, 
Eyes she can couch, or she can syringe ears. 

Of graduates I dislike the learned rout, 

And chuse a female doctor for the gout.” 

The last lines, by the way, are almost a repetition of some 
which occur in Dryden’s poem of “The Cock and the Fox.” 
Hogarth was not the only artist who condescended to honour this 
impostor. The great French painter, Watteau, painted his 
portrait, from which a print was engraved by Ford, which is 
inseribed, Prenez des pillules, and strikingly resembles the me 
figure devoted to an unenviable immortality by the great English 
satirist. 

* * * * * 

The author of “ Coriat Junior” * (Samuel Paterson, the auc- 
tioneer) mentions how, in his journey from Mechlin to Antwerp, his 
“attention to the pleasant route, as well as to the rest of the 
company, was much interrupted by the most impertinent itinerant 
jackanapes I ever met with !—who called himself a doctor.—A 
doctor quotha ! the devil take such doctors! 

“Yes, a doctor! and sworn physician (as he informed us) to 
most of the sovereign princes of Europe. They must be crowned 
heads of a royal collection of wax-work, then, thought I to myself. 
Nothing could stand in competition with that fellow’s impudence 
but his ignorance; nor anything match his ignorance but his 
impudence. He had a smattering of all tongues, but no language 
—a title to several cities, but no one would have owned him—an 
affectation of many characters, in the variety of which he had lost 
his own. He would sing without being intreated, and laugh 
till he cracked the drum of your ear, and tell stories till you 
wished him dumb. In his short intervals of sleep, his snoring 
was hideous yet you could not but dread his waking, from the 
apprehension of being poisoned by his beastly belchings. If he 
had any pretensions to humour, it was in taking off the mendicant 
preachers; but even there his irreverence shocked more than his 
mimicry pleased, and his unseasonable jests upon fortuitous or 
voluntary poverty clearly evinced that human misery was the 
prime object of his mirth. His true character, I am fully 
persuaded, was that of a conjuring, legerdemain quack—one who 
dispenses his drops and his salves to the gaping multitude in the 
morning, and shows his hocus-pocus tricks, and plays his puppets 
to them in the evening.” But there was no getting rid of him ; 


and the travellers were constrained to suffer his nauseous company 


till the diligence arrived at Antwerp.t 


* This most amusing, but now little known work led to a curious controversy. 
Dr. Johnson said, “This book was in imitation of Sterne, and not of Coriat, whose 
name Paterson had chosen as a whimsical one.’’ Paterson, in a pamphlet, entitled 
“An Appeal... by Coriat Junior,” produced evidence to show that his work was 
written before Sterne’s “Sentimental Journey,” appeared. No one will doubt this 
fact who has seen Paterson’s book and the date of its publication. 

t “Coriat Junior” (1767), p. 386. 




















































































348 DOCTORS AND DOCTORS. 


This was the mountebank behind the scenes—off duty, so to 
speak. You might scarcely expect to find the man who was asso- 
ciated with a “Jack-pudding”—a “clown ”’—a “ Merry Andrew,” 
—who addressed gaping joskins at fairs, or gaping roughs and 
mechanics in provincial towns and market-places—who under- 
went, in the early part of his chequered career, many vicissitudes 
of cold, hunger, and personal peril, a refined or educated practi- 
tioner. But there were mountebanks and mountebanks remember; 
and the specimen whom Paterson encountered, must not be taken 
as a type of a class who were usually harmless, and invariably 
picturesque. The “make-up” of the mountebank on duty was 
something very different. A full dress-suit of black silk or velvet, 
diamond (paste) shoes and knee buckles, a silver-hilted rapier, 
long lace ruffles, a satin waistcoat looped by a single button to 
display the plaits of his voluminous frill, a small three-cornered 
hat and bag-wig, a well-rouged face, and a (paste) jewelled snuff- 
box, in a jewel-bedizened hand, and the mountebank of the last 
century stands before you, “in his habit as he lived.” As for his 
Merry-Andrew, the counterpart of the clown of later years—his 
tricks, his jokes, his grimaces, and his mischances, often very 
amusing and more mirth-provoking than those of his successor in 
the saw-dust, they have been vividly described by Thomas 
Holcroft, and by Dr. Roden. 

The “ doctor,” as he was called, made his rounds at stated 
seasons, especially at fairs and wakes, and his arrival was anti- 
cipated by the tenant farmers and their labourers with an anxiety 
and confidence which in these days would be hardly credited. 
The great man, the humble predecessor at his best of a modern 
travelling theatrical company or circus, sent his ‘agent in 
advance,” whose duty it was to see to the erection of the stage, 
from which he addressed his audience, performed his simple tricks, 
and displayed his certificates, orders, and so-called foreign 
diplomas. If more than usually successful, he would generously 
give a supper to a select number of the farmers and principal 
tradesmen of the town; and when (as a matter of course in those 
days) they were all thoroughly intoxicated, generally contrived 
to make them disburse such a sum for “ stuff,” as abundantly 
covered the expenses of the entertainment. The very last 
mountebank practitioner who performed in the streets of London 
was the celebrated foreign quack, “ Doctor” Bossy, whose stage 
stood, every Thursday, opposite the north-western colonnade of 
Covent Garden, near Evans's supper-rooms, of whom we read 
some interesting particulars, in a late evening paper taken 
(without acknowledgment, by the way) from the Reminiscences 
of Angelo, the once celebrated master of fence. 

* * * * * 
The stakes are drawn, the platform taken away: never more 
in London streets, on village greens or country market-places, 





shall the picturesque mountebank of the eighteenth century hold 
forth on the virtue of his nostrums. His diamond paste buckles, 
his silver-hilted rapier, his bag-wig, his elegant court suit of silk 
or velvet, his ruffles, his jewelled snuff-box, his crosses, orders, 
and diplomas have long since passed into the dust with their 

roprietor and “ Jack-pudding” his Merry-Andrew servant. The 
abolition of the country wakes and fairs compassed the dis- 
establishment of these harmless practitioners; and, in an age of 
railways, telegraphs, telephones, electric lights, and other 


“resources of civilisation,” there is no place left for either — 


of them. 
(To be continued.) 
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HORACE, ODES III., 30. 


** Exegi Monumentum.”’ 


THE monument I[ rear shall bronze outlast, 

O’er the proud pyramids its shade shall cast ; 

It neither wasting rain nor stormwind’s might 
Can overthrow, nor time’s uncounted flight. 

I shall not wholly die, my nobler part 

Shall ’scape the grave—ne’er dies the poet’s art. 
And through the after-years my fame shall grow 
While up the Sacred Hill Pontiff and Vestal go. 
It shall be told where fierce Ofanto’s waves 
Beat on his banks, and where no fountain laves 
Thirsty Apulia, and the sceptre sways 

A rustic folk, that we the muse could raise 
From low estate with poet kings to reign— 
That I in Latin tongue first sang a Lesbian strain. 
Take then the due meed, and with Delphic bay 
Thy poet’s brow, Melpomene, array ! 


J. G. MEYER, M.A. 








A TRANSLATION FROM PUSHKIN: 


AN ADJURATION. 


IF it be true that at the midnight hour 
When mortals lie asleep, 


And when from heaven the moonbeams in a shower 


Over the tomb-stones sweep, 


If it be true that many an apparition 
Starts from the deep dark tomb, 
Then I will call for thee and wait the vision ; 


Come to me, Love, ah, come! 


Show thyself once again, beloved Lily, 


As thou wert ere the sting 


Of parting, or, like winter pale and chilly, 


Marred with thy suffering ; 


Come to me like a distant star in heaven, 


Come like a breath, like some 


Sweet sound, or like a ghost by terror driven ; 


It matters not: but come! 


I call thee, not to satiate my longing 


Those base ones to reprove, 


Who, thy dear name with shameful malice wronging, 


Have killed thee, oh, my love! 


Not to still doubt, or pierce in vain endeavour 
The secrets of the tomb ; 


I only long to say: “I love for ever, 


“Am always thine.” 


Ah, come! 


MAUD F. GOODRICH. 
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“LOVE’S A TYRANT!” 


A Move. 


BY ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER CUDLIP). 


Author of ‘* Denis Donne,” “‘ Theo Leigh,’’ ** Played Out,” ** Eyre of Bleadon,” 
** Allerton Towers,’’ etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
PREMONITORY SYMPTOMS. 


WHILE Marcus was away on his miserably unsuccessful mission, 
matters progressed very pleasantly with Laura Payne. 

True to her always kindly instincts, Mrs. Sackville resolved to 
show the beautiful girl who had served her so faithfully, as she 
believed, such honour as would ensure her a warmer welcome 
from her lover’s mother than that lady might think fit to accord 
if left entirely to herself. Accordingly Mrs. Sackville went over 
and made a little state call—taking the honourable Olivia Gwynn 
with her—on the stiff'old mistress of the Manor Farm. 

With subtlety and farsightedness, Mrs. Sackville had arrayed 
herself in her richest robes, and driven over in her brougham 
behind a pair. of handsome horses, instead of driving herself in 
her tiny pony trap as she would have preferred doing if she had 
not desired to impress Mrs. Salter. She chose her hour with 
discretion also, managing to arrive just at that mid-afternoon 
time when she knew Mrs. Salter would have done her house- 
wifely tale of bricks for the day, and be sitting with her after- 
noon war-paint on. 

The daily round of the farm-house life was an open volume to 
the lady of the manor. She knew, for Mrs. Salter had often told 
her, on what days Mrs. Salter baked, churned, washed, ironed and 
mangled, and gave the various rooms a thorough turn-out. At four 
in the afternoon on this special day of the week experience told 
her that Mrs. Salter in her second-best cap and gown would be 
seated in what was known as the keeping-room, with a basket 
of work before her, and the Norwich Gazette in her hand. But 
on this occasion her former experience of the manner of her 
reception was not repeated. Mrs. Salter was not visible for full 
five minutes after Mrs. Sackville and her niece had been shown 
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into the keeping-room. And when she did appear unto her 
guests, she was in her morning cotton, and tears ! 

She was a comely old lady—as was natural in the mother of 
such a son, but this day her face was inflamed by crying and 
passion, and the words in which she greeted Mrs. Sackville were 
unmistakably hostile to that lady’s kindly intentions of exalting 
Laura Payne in her future mother-in-law’s estimation. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Sackville, 1 hope you'll excuse me for 
keeping you waiting in this way, but no doubt you've heard of the 
sad trouble I’m in on account of Charlie? Ah! what we mothers 
have to go through with our sons even if we rear them! It’s 
enough to make his father turn in his grave, that it is!” 

Here Mrs. Salter broke down, and sobbed angrily and effusively, 
while Olivia regarded her with open-eyed pitying wonder, and 
Mrs. Sackville with a tolerantly reprobatory air. 

“T have come to congratulate you on your son’s engagement 
to a very sweet and beautiful young girl in whom I take the 
greatest interest. I have heard nothing of any trouble, Mrs. 
Salter. No accident, I trust ?” 

“Accident? no indeed!” the mother interupted hotly, as she 
motioned her honoured guest to a seat on the good old-fashioned, 
high-backed, square sofa, that was a great feature in the keeping- 
room. “No ‘accident’ about it. The sly young minx has planned 
it all cleverly enough, for she has got my son to promise 
she shall be his wife before he has even spoken to his mother 
about it. I can’t think well of a girl who acts likes that, Mrs. 
Sackville, and above and beyond that I can’t think well of a 
girl who meets a young man evening after evening on the sly, as 
I am told, now that it’s too late, she has been in the habit of 
meeting Charlie.” 

“JT think you must be mistaken about that; Miss Payne rarely 
leaves the house and never the garden of an evening,’ Mrs. 
Sackville answered decidedly, forgetting that she was answering 
for Laura solely on the strength of that young lady’s own report 
of herself. “And surely now that she is to be your daughter you 
will not allow anyone to gossip about her to you ?” 

“There’s a good deal of truth in gossip very often, Mrs. 

Sackville.” 
_ “Tn good report yes, but in evil report I like to think there 
is often not a single grain. At any rate put what I tell you 
about Laura in the balance against what others have said. 
Believe me, your son is a most fortunate young man. Laura has 
beauty and household cleverness to a rare degree.” 

“ We know nothing of her,” Mrs. Salter grumbled. “TI feel that 
my son Charlie ought to have chosen a wife who could point to 
her people with as much pride as he can point to his.” 

“You will come and see her, and give her your motherly 
blessing, won’t you?” Mrs. Sackville pleaded, and at this Mrs. 
VOL, XVII. 23 
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Salter sighed heavily, but palpably relented a little. It was 

reeable to her after all to have it in her power to say by-and- 
bye that she “should have stood out against Charlie’s infatuation 
if it hadn’t been for Mrs. Sackville, who begged and prayed of 
her to give her consent.” 

“T don’t think she'll care to see me, and as for giving her my 
‘motherly blessing,’ I’ll wait till she’s Charlie’s wife to do that,” 
she said emphatically. “I’ve seen many a slip ’twixt cup and 
lip, and I shan’t be sorry to see a slip here, for whatever you may 
think of Laura Payne, Mrs. Sackville, I feel she’s no fit wife for 
Charlie.” 

“You will be agreeably disappointed when you come to know 
her,” Mrs. Sackville said, smiling resolutely. You see it was not 
her son who was going to marry this girl about whom gossip had 
arisen ! 

Mrs. Salter shook her head in dissent with equal resolution, 
but Mrs. Sackville would not be disheartened. 

“You will see how capable she is when you call and see her in 
my house. She manages everything at Thorpe. I hope to keep 
my niece with me when your son takes Miss Payne away, but 
you won’t be such a perfect housekeeper as she is for some time 
to come, will you, Livy dear?” 

“That Ill never be, I’m afraid, Aunt Helena,’ Olivia avowed 
lightheartedly. The young Irish lady had no envious longing 
to emulate that “ household cleverness,” which was held to be such 
a meritorious thing in Laura's case. And this not from any false 
sense of superiority to dull domestic details, but really because 
she had never been taught to appreciate a well-worked scheme 
of organisation in her own home. It never occurred to Lord 
Mounthawk’s daughter that management may be made to supply 
the place of money to a certain degree. She put down all 
defects in the Irish home department to want of means, and 
thought that Laura was an object of congratulation merely in 
that the money to order a household was hers to command at 
Thorpe. For herself poverty would always be her portion 
probably, for its reign was likely to be a long one at Mounthawk, 
and she could not bring herself to look out for a way of escaping 
from it by a matrimonial road. Having let her heart go out in 
all its youthful strength and freshness to Marcus, she could never 
let it decline upon a lesser man, though Marcus would have none of 
her. So the straitened way being hers perforce, why need she 
regret the lack of that capability in herself which could only be 
exercised in paths of plenteousness ? 

When Mrs. Sackville and her niece drove back to Thorpe, the 
former carried with her a promise from Mrs. Salter that she 
would call over and see Miss Payne on the following day. 

“T’m an old-fashioned body and calling has never been in my 
way, but I'll go and see her to-morrow, and if I can approve of 
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her, Pil do all I can to help her to be a good wife to my’son, and 
a good mistress of the Manor Farm.” 

“Her own mother could have done no more than that,” Mrs. 
Sackville had answered applaudingly, and at this Mrs. Salter had 
lapsed into a mournfully suspicious mood, shaking her head dis- 
mally and observing with a sigh that so far -as she “could 
ascertain from Charlie, no one knew who the girl’s mother had 
been.” 

At tea that evening, from that vantage ground behind the 
neatly arrayed tray and hissing urn Mrs. Salter announced her 
intentions to her son. 

“To please Mrs. Sackville, and because no one shall have it in 
their power to say I am not doing my full duty, whatever the 
inconvenience to myself, I shall go and see Miss Payne to-morrow, 
Charlie.” 

“Thank you, mother,” he was so hearty and affectionate and 
boyish in his way of responding to her concessions that, mother- 
like, she felt impelled to make a further one on the spot. 

“ And if I like what I see, I shall ask her to come and spend a 
few days here. Your father’s mother invited me here to stay a 
week when I got engaged to your father, and my mother drove 
me over herself in her own pony chaise, and left me with old 
Mrs. Salter for a week, as a great favour. For as she told old 
Mrs. Salter (your grandmother that was) she—my mother I 
mean—didn’t hold with girls staying too much with their young 
men’s friends. A young woman’s place is in her parent’s home 
till her husband takes her to his.” 

; “But my young woman hasn’t got any parents,” Charlie 
aughed. 

“Ah!” Mrs. Salter sighed, “more’s the pity! more’s the pity! 
It was very different when I got engaged to your father. Mother 
drove me over here in her own pony chaise, and even the cow 
boys knew who I was, and how I had been brought up, before I 
set foot inside the Manor Farm.” 

“T don’t suppose that the cow boys knowing all about you 
added very much to your happiness, or made father any fonder of 
you,’ said Charlie, laughing good humouredly. 

“T can’t say ; it’s always well for a man to feel that his wife is 
respected by those about him.” 

“T shan’t be sure of my cow boys, but I shall be of Mrs. 
Sackville, and I think I care more for her opinion than I do for 
the cow boys’.” 

“Mrs. Sackville does seem to think most highly of her,’ Mrs. 
Salter granted. The truth is the local-minded portion of Mrs. 
Salter’s judgment was biassed, and that very considerably, in 
favour of the girl of whom “ Mrs. Sackville, of Thorpe,” spoke 
highly. But the unerring maternal instinct would assert itself, 
and this bade her beware of the dashing craft who hailed from 
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some unknown port, and hoisted no authenticated colours. So 
though she did admit that “ Mrs. Sackville seemed to think most 
nighly of Laura,” she hastened to add,— 

“ But Mrs. Sackville is as likely to be deceived as any one else 
who trusts to appearances only. I don't deny that Miss Payne is 
well-grown and pretty to look at, and I’ve no doubt she’s pleasant 
to speak to, and she’s very smart and tidy in her ways. But you 
want more than that in a wife, Charlie, as you'll find when I’m 
not here to look after things. You want a wife who'll be up in 
the morning to see the girls do their work in the house, and to 
make up the butter herself, even if she doesn’t churn it. Can 
Miss Payne do that, I should like to know ?” 

“That she can,” he declared eagerly ; “she manages the dairy at 
Thorpe ; you must see that dairy, mother ! it’s a picture.” 

“Ah! she goes in and plays at working in pretty dresses, l’ve 
heard ; she turns the churn and handles the butter in her dainty 
hands when any one’s looking on, but the maids have to do it all 
when my young lady has no one there to show off to. But even 
if she’s handy in the dairy, and I don’t doubt but that she can be 
when she likes, there’s hundreds of other things that a girl should 
be able to do, before a prudent man would think of making her 
mistress of a farm-house. Can she save her own bacon, and put 
down preserves, and make pastry and bread? If she can’t she 
had better not come here, for such things have to be done, and you 
ought not to think of keeping a proper cook for many a long year. 
And the poultry here’s a little fortune, but that’s only because I 
know the sorts to keep. Does she know the difference between 
the breed that’s best for the table, and the one that’s best for 
laying? not she indeed !” 

“Perhaps not, mother, but Laura will soon learn, and you'll help 
to teach her, won’t you?” he said, with unfailing good temper. 
But to this, though she was inwardly gratified at his saying it, 
Mrs. Salter replied,— 

“J shall not be here to ?nterfere, Charlie, for that’s what Miss 
Payne would call it. There can’t be two mistresses at the Manor 
Farm, and it will be your wife’s right to be mistress, so I shall go! 
Oh, 1 don’t mind for myself, it’s what I’ve always looked forward 
to, but I hoped you'd bring some one here who would keep things 
just as I kept them, not one who'll want to play the lady. But 
then, if it is to be, it will be, for all I may say. And if it’s not 
to be . 

“Don’t follow that out, I can’t stand it, mother,” he said, 
starting up and speaking almost roughly in a state of ungovern- 
able agitation that appeared unreasonable even to himself the 
next moment. Then he added more quietly, “If it’s not to be, 
you'll never have any call to trouble about me any more, mother, 
but let’s drop it now. Only keep your word, and go and see 
Laura to-morrow.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 
“ CAPRICIOUS.” 


As Mr. and Mrs. Conway drove away from the church in which 
they had been tied together and had the knot blessed, four or 
five loitering idlers raised a cracked and feeble cheer in what 
was well-meant honour, but sounded like sneering mockery. 

“They expect something for that. They imagine I shall throw 
them a few coins in recognition of their kindness in making a 
disturbance exactly at the moment one most desires quiet,” Mr. 
Conway remarked as he crossed his arms on his chest, and leant 
back in his corner of the carriage. Constance, meanwhile, had 
fallen limply back into hers, but the harsh grating laugh with which 
Mr. Conway wound up his speech rasped her nerves so painfully, 
that her restful position became untenable. 

“Give them what they expect; do one kind thing to-day,” she 
said; and the moment she had spoken these the first words she 
had addressed to him since she had vowed before God to “love, 
honour, and obey ” him, she repented herself of them. 

He took some small silver change from his pocket and flung it 
among a group of boys, who were revolving along head over 
hands on his side of the carriage. 

“See how readily I gratify your lightest wish, however un- 
graciously you express it,’ he said, leaning forward to’ look 
hungrily into her face. 

Her impulse was to turn that face away from him, for the 
expression of his thought-worn brow, hollow cheeks, passionate, 
eager eyes, and sensuous mouth had never been more distasteful 
to her. She conquered her impulse, however, and looked back at 
him steadily. 

“Constance, I will go on as I have begun; your lightest wish 
shall be gratified, your wildest whim obeyed, if only ? 

“T have few wishes, and no whims,” she interrupted. “There 
is no need for you to make either promises or conditions.” 

He flung himself back in a fit of uncontrollable exasperation. 
She had spoken quite calmly, and there was nothing in her 
words at which he could take exception. Nevertheless, they 
were words that had a scorpion’s power of stinging in them. 

“IT am glad to hear you have no ‘whims;’ and having just 
made the most solemn promises man can make to woman, you 
are right in reminding me that no more are needed. But ] am 
as sure you have a ‘wish’ as I am that it will be needful for me 
to impose conditions upon you before I gratify it.” 

She made a gesture in deprecation of his continuing the subject 
—a gesture that was full of impatience and weariness, of morti- 
fication and misery. But they still had five minutes before they 
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could reach the station, and these five minutes of solitude could 
not be better employed than in showing her the way she should 
go, when they got (as they inevitably must) mixed up with their 
fellow-creatures again. 

“One of your wishes, your strongest wish, in fact, is that 
nothing may ever transpire relative to Marcus Gwynn and—your 
diamonds.” He made a momentary pause before, and gulped 
after, uttering the two last words, but Constance had turned her 
eyes to the window on her side, and was unconscious of the 
transient emotion. ‘The condition,’ he went on masterfully, 
“on which I shall gratify this wish of yours is, that you do not 
attempt to keep me at arm’s length. Of your own free will you 
have married me against your uncle’s advice. You shall justify 
that free will by your manner to me now and henceforth or——” 

“ Don’t threaten,” she interrupted ; “ don’t—don’t degrade us 
both more than we are degraded already by threatening me.” 

The carriage stopped, porters pressed forward, there was noise 
and confusion; but amidst all the hubbub Mr. Conway found 
time to say,— 

“T was merely going to tell you that when your manner to me 
ceases to be affectionate and dutiful, Mr. Marcus Gwynn will be 
called to account for the way in which the diamonds which you 
say you have given him, came into his possession. | am not to 
be bought at any paltry price you may think sufficient for me. 
I am not going to be the laughing-stock of our friends and 
acquaintances. You are famed for your agreeable manners, 
vivacity, and light-heartedness. I will have the full benefit of 
these pleasant qualities of yours in our domestic life, or Marcus 
Gwynn and the public shall know the reason why.” 

She could not speak ; she could only stand statelily still on the 
platform and listen to the words he hissed into her ears. But 
when they’ were fairly off on their journey to Scotland, she 
managed to make him understand that she would try to please 
him in every way, so long as he never referred to a subject that 
was full of pain to her. 

“And you will love me? you will soon learn to love me?” he 
asked, getting close to her side, and whispering with hot breath 
into her ear, while his eyes seemed to be greedily devouring her. 
Fortunately the presence of fellow-passengers restrained him from 
further demonstrations. So she compelled herself to endure, and 
to promise to try to do what he asked. 

The place in which they passed the first three weeks of their 
married life was a secluded, wildly-beautiful sea-side village n the 
old kingdom of Fife. What charm Pittenweem held for Mr. 
Conway was a mystery to his new wife. But the truth was 
that in this old-world fishing-village on the sea coast he had 
wooed and won his first wife many a year ago, and now both the 
ambitious and sentimental parts of his nature were pleased in 
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some subtle way by revisiting the place as a prosperous man, and 
the husband of a cultivated young beauty. 

The hours which Constance passed sitting under the shelter of 
the shelving rocks, gazing out over the sea abstractedly, or look- 
ing at the picturesque highly-perfumed fishing-boats and people 
interestedly, were not unpleasant ones to her. She passed them 
by herself generally, for Mr. Conway had a reasonable dislike to 
running the risk of rheumatisim, through exposing himself either 
to the November drizzle, or the cutting draughts which came 
hurriedly round the many corners of the old rows of red-roofed 
houses. But there was neither peace nor pleasantness for her in 
the many excursions he compelled her to make to “ points” in 
the neighbourhood which were familiar to him many years ago. 

It was intolerable weariness to her to drive with him alone, 
even amidst the loveliest scenery, and Nature does not look her 
loveliest in November in Scotland any more than she does any- 
where else. And the intolerable weariness changed to active 
bone-aching fatigue very often, when the drive over and the 
point gained, he would insist upon her getting out of the dog- 
eart,and exploring some of the historic craigs or caves over which 
“ Macduff” is said to have scrambled, and in which he hid him- 
self from “ Macbeth.” 

One day standing on Elie rocks looking over the Firth of 
Forth, she saw the sun flashing on the greenstone of the little 
Isle of May, and out of the idle yearning for a change, rather than 
from any desire to see it nearer, she proposed that they should 
hire a fishing boat and crew, and go over to it. But to this 
scheme Mr. Conway demurred. In the first place he had a 
well-rooted and reasonable horror of the sea on the Scotch 
coast in November. In the second place he had no associations, 
pleasant or otherwise, with the Isle of May. In the third place 
he preferred originating plans for the disposal of their days 
himself, and feared that if he gave in to her independent action 
here in the wilds, Constance might assert and strive to maintain 
her right to it when they got back to the haunts of men. And 
lastly he knew that a dinner at the Pittenweem inn would be 
ready for them at six, and that if they went to the Isle of May 
the chances were greatly against their returning to Pittenweem 
till the following day when the dinner would be spoiled. Accord- 
ingly he refused to brave the voyage, and dragged Constance up 
to the top of Trincraig Point instead, where Constance got inte 
conversation with some fishermen who were watching the sea 
with the patient, unceasing, loving interest with which the fisher- 
= in every clime, do watch the element by which they 
ive. 

From these in the course of a desultory conversation they 
learnt that there was a pilot station and lighthouse on the 
island, and that sometimes artists stayed at the former, and made 
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“ pictures of Anstruther Point.” Indeed one had gone over only 
the day before. If the lady liked to look through the telescope 
he offered her, the fisherman had small doubt but that she could 
make out the figure of the painter standing there to the right 
of the lighthouse. 

Mrs. Conway applied her eye to the glass, looked long and 
steadily in the direction indicated, doubtless saw what she was 
looking for ; then stood aside quietly while her husband took her 

lace. 

“Confoand the fellow! he has moved out of sight,’ Mr. 
Conway grumbled. “I suppose it’s some one from an illustrated 
paper. If you like we'll go over tomorrow, Constance, and if we 
find him an agreeable fellow we'll ask him to dine. It will bea 
charity here.” 

“T don’t feel disposed to be charitable,’ she said ; “and I don’t 
care to visit the island now : it looks bleak and desolate. I have 
seen enough of it from here.” 

“Capricious! but even your caprices are interesting,’ the 
elderly bridegroom murmured admiringly. But at the same time 
he made up ‘his mind that if, as he conjectured, the artist on the 
island were an envoy from an illustrated journal, he would be 
worth something in the way of companionship in this remote 
region, and would agreeably vary the monotony of the dinner- 
hour occasionally. Accordingly, interesting as Constance’s 
caprices were, he chose to disregard them now, and so without 
consulting her he chartered a boat for the following day to take 
themselves and their luncheon basket to the Isle of May. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
“ PERHAPS ONE DAY HE'LL TRUST ME.” 


THE morning after Mrs. Sackville’s visit to the Manor Farm 
Laura Payne came down to breakfast, her cheeks tinted with the 
hue of the pomegranate flower, her eyes gleaming like stars, and 
a magnificent diamond glittering on her engaged finger. 

“Ah! what a lovely ring! and hasn’t Mr. Salter taste too!” 
Olivia exclaimed as the two girls took their seats opposite one 
another at the table. “I’m clad he hasn’t given you turquoise, 
or opal. The first’s common, and the last. is unlucky. I’ve 
always said if I couldn’t have a diamond—if the man was too 
poor to give me that—I’d have a plain gold ring for my engage- 
ment ring, and be married with it afterwards.” 

“Yes,” Laura assented, “Charlie knows that I hate both 
turquoises and opals, and that I love diamonds. But don’t say 
anything about this ring before the old lady when she comes 
to-day; she would think a diamond such reckless extra- 
vagnce rc 


“Ah! but a man may be forgiven for being recklessly 
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extravagant just once when he’s engaged to a girl like you!” 
Olivia interrupted admiringly. The amiable little Irish aristocrat 
had always admired the beautiful waif who hailed from nowhere 
in particular ; and at this particular juncture Olivia’s heart was 
overflowing with gratitude because the beautiful waif was putting 
herself so entirely out of Marcus’s way. So, feeling full of admir- 
ation and gratitude to Laura, she expressed what she felt, and what 
she felt from the bottom of her unenvious, generous heart was, 
that Laura deserved all the most beautiful adjuncts to her beauty 
which could be showered upon her by the hand of man! by the 
hand of man properly engaged, and pledged to her, that is. 

Laura smiled. 

“Many people will think Chariie an awful fool,” she said, as 
she looked at the flashing gem on her finger. 

“For giving you that ring? Ohno!” 

“For having anything to do with me; and when I let myself 
‘think,’ ’'m very much inclined to agree with ‘many people.’ ”’ 

“You shouldn’t say that. My Aunt Helena is pleased, and 
though I don’t know Mr. Salter yet, 'm very glad——” 

“Do you know why you are glad that he is going to be good 
enough to remove me to another sphere?” Laura questioned 
sarcastically. 

“ Because I think you'll be happy there with him.” 

“Dear Miss Innocence!” Laura laughed, “7s that your only 
reason? I think I could find another for you if I tried. But 
never mind! Who else is glad that I am going to be married 
to Mr. Salter?” | 

“ Marcus—my cousin Marcus is ; Aunt Helena heard from him 
to-day, and he says, “Tell Miss Payne that I amsorry I shan’t be 
at her wedding if it comes off soon. I am going up to Scotland 
sketching for three months.” 

“ Odd time of year to choose for a sketching tour in Scotland,” 
Laura interrupted ; “and I fail to detect the joy you imply that 
he feels in the fact that Charlie Salter means to marry me.” 

“ He says he hopes you'll be very happy and make Mr. Salter, 
who’s one of the best fellows in the world, a good wife.” 

“Complimentary to Charlie, but not to me,” Laura said, rising 
suddenly from the table. Then she laughed rather harshly as 
she added,— 

“And what reward shall I have if I do‘ make him a good wife, 
as they phrase it? A home ina remote farm-house, enough to 
eat and drink, and a dull round of duties to perform daily! It’s 
not such a particularly brilliant lot that I need be dazzled by 
the prospect of it.” 

“J should call it a brilliant lot, to marry the man I loved, and 
have a comfortable home, and be able to do what I liked to make 
him happy in it. But then I’m different to you,” Olivia said, 
with frank humility. 3 
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“Yes, you're different to me,” Laura sneered. ‘ You can afford 
to say such things ; more than that, you can afford to feel them ! 
You’re a ‘lady’ born and bred! you’ve been led ‘away from,’ 
not ‘into,’ temptation all the days of your life! If you have any- 
thing like poverty to endure, you’re admired and extolled for 
enduring it; if good fortune befalls you and such as you, youre 
not expected to grovel on the earth in gratitude for it. But J, 
who have sprung from the mud, will never be able to quite clear 
myself from it. I am expected to be perpetually in a state of 
humble gratitude for the meagrest blessings that fall to my 
share.” 

“Such as Mr. Salter, the Manor Farm, and that diamond ring,” 
Olivia put in good- humouredly. “Ah! you're very well off, Miss 
Payne, and you know it, and only just say these things to make 
me run over the list of your successes.” 

“What sends Marcus Gwynn to Scotland now?” Laura 
asked abruptly. 

“ He is going to sketch.” 

“Pooh!” Laura said contemptuously, “he is going to try and 
get over a heart-ache. <A girl he was in love with has married 
an old wretch.” 

“What do you mean? and what do you know of my cousin’s 
affairs? and please never speak of them to me,” Olivia inter- 
rupted calmly and haughtily. 

“Really I beg your pardon, Miss Gwynn, I thought you knew 
already that Mr. Conway had married the young lady with whom 
Mr. Gwynn fancied himself in love.” 

“Tf I had known it I shouldn’t have spoken about it to you. | 
should have remembered too well what was due to my aunt and 
my cousin to have spoken about it to you! and so now I must 
ask you to remember it.” 

She spoke very gently and quietly, though her lips trembled, 
and her cheeks burnt with a hot painful blush. But there was 
such dignity about her manner of making these requests that 
Laura could not disregard it. She smiled insolently, but said not 
a word, and under cover of her silence Olivia quickly recovered her 
outward composure. But inwardly there was a considerable tumult. 
Hope and love were both sorely wounded, but pity and generous 
sympathy were almost as severely exercised. If she ached for 
herself as she acquired the knowledge that all this time while she 
had been nursing her fond vain delusions concerning him, Marcus 
had been nursing similar ones about another girl ; she ached even 
more painfully for his disappointment. But she was so love- 
loyal to the least wish of Marcus, that she made up her mind at 
once never to let either his mother or Marcus himself know that 
she had acquired this knowledge which Laura had ruthlessly forced 
upon her. 

“Perhaps one day he'll trust me, but until he or Aunt Helena 
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tell me themselves, they shall never know I’ve heard it. Will she 
come here, I wonder? Aunt Helena says Mr. Conway has to come. 
What will they be like, I wonder? and will the sight of her hurt 
Marcus ?” 

The poor love-laden, disappointed, kindly heart of the Irish gir! 
kept on pondering over these questions for a long time that 
morning. But it never occurred to her to “wonder” where or how 
Laura had become possessed of the unwelcome information which 
she had given. There was no latent talent for intrigue in Olivia. 
She was only too apt (for her own peace of mind) to accept every 
statement made to her as true. Her credulity, though it involved 
her in much misery, never mixed her up with meanness. Accord- 
ingly, though her loving hopes had been given a fall, while all 
Laura’s avowed ones seemed on the point of being realised, 
Olivia bore the lightest heart from the breakfast room presently. 

Laura Payne went back to her own bedroom to read over for 
the twentieth time a letter she had received that morning. It 
was from Mr. Conway, and it was written at Pittenweem. 

“ Believe that in all I have done, I have acted for the best both 
for you and myself. It was inevitable that our friendship should 
come toanend! You readily agreed that it should when I first 
proposed that you should go to Thorpe as Mrs. Sackville’s com- 
panion, and, if possible, marry Mrs. Sack-ville’s son eventually. That 
you have failed in accomplishing this latter end is not my fault. 
You taunt me with being ‘stingy and mean.’ In reply to this 
accusation couched in language that has the trail of the garrison- 
town street about it, I send you a diamond ring that will at any 
time command such a price as will keep you from privation 
should you ever again be thrown entirely upon your own re- 
sources. You see [ have but little faith in your faithfulness and 
stability, and though I know nothing of the man you are going 
to marry, 1 venture to prophesy that you will get tired of him 
before many years have passed over your handsome head. There- 
fore I provide you with what will command a maintenance for 
you when you need one. 

“But you must attend strictly to my injunctions concerning this 
ring. On no account whatever let it be known that you have 
received it from me. Keep it under secure lock and key; show 
it no one ; speak of it to no one ; keep it for your hour of need, and 
should it unluckily be found in your possession, let it be understood 
that it came into your possession many years ago. For your own 
sake, obey these directions.” 

She laughed aloud as she finished reading the letter, and waved 
her hand with the flashing diamond on it triumphantly before her 
exultant eyes. “ Poor conceited, used-up old hypocrite!” she said 
to herself; “he’s afraid of his ‘moral’ character being called in 
question if *twas known he gave me a diamond ring! Lor bless 
his timid heart ; the girl he picked out of Plymouth streets don’t 
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want instructions from him as to how she’s to account for having 
a valuable diamond ring in her possession, and as for locking it 
away and not wearing it, the man must be in his dotage to think 
I should obey such directions, I'll make Charlie choke off all 
their inquiries, and think me a sensitive angel into the bargain 
for not liking to talk about it.” 

About noon that day Charlie Salter rode over to apprise his 
betrothed of the honour in store for her in the shape of a call 
from his mother that afternoon. She was standing in front of 
the house in a waterproof ulster and deer-stalker hat picking 
chrysanthemums, looking bright and neat under the November 
drizzle, as only a girl who is seasonably and fittingly dressed can 
look. 

His eyes danced with delight as they fell upon her. The thick- 
soled, well-shaped shoes, the natty, tight headgear, the closely- 
fitting ulster that came to the edge of her dress and just cleared 
the ground, were one and all perfect in their suitableness to the 
weather and her occupation. Dressed thus he foresaw she would 
always be able to get about the poultry-yard, and actively super- 
vise the dairy and laundry-work—both dairy and laundry being 
out-buildings at the Manor Farm. Moreover those stout, well- 
shaped shoes would carry her well over ploughed fields and damp 
meadow lands when he wanted her to walk over the farm with 
him. 

“This is just the rig I like to see of a morning,” Mr. Salter 
began approvingly,—“a dress that you could trot all round 
the yards in without looking messed up. A girl should never 
wear fal-lals and ornaments in the mor Halloo! what's 
this ?” 

“This” was the diamond ring on Laura’s pretty hand, which 
was held out to him in laughing challenge at the moment. 

“Draw the line at ornament please, Charlie. I grant you all 
you say about fal-lals, and costumes that crumple. But I have 
rather a weakness for ornaments if they’re good and strong 
enough to endure a little usage, and this ring I have a special 
affection for, so probably you'll see me wear it constantly.” 

“You've got it on the engaged finger, haven’t you? who gave 
it to you?” he asked jealously, and she sobered her tones and 
looked pathetic as she replied,— 

“It was my mother’s. In all my times of tribulation and want 
I have clung to this, and now I can wear it without being com- 
pelled to drag a painful bit of family history forward in order to 
account for it. Everybody will think it’s your gift to me, you 
know, Charlie, as I wear it on the engaged finger.” 

“Every one will know that I shouldn’t have been pretentious 
fool enough to go in for a diamond,” he said rather gruffly. But 
Laura smoothed him down with a pretty caressing touch on his 
arm, and a smile on her lips that would have tempted him to kiss 
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them, bad he not been deterred by the thought that he could be 
seen from the windows. 

“Your mother must have been a rich woman to own such a 
jewel as that.” 

“ Probably she was as ignorant of its real value asl am. She 
came of a good stock, and owned many good things once on a 
time. But they went from her by degrees, and this ring was all 
she had to leave her only child.” 

“ Are there any of your father’s family left ?” 

“None, not one!” she shook her head decidedly as she said it, 
and he hesitated for an instant, fearing that she would think him 
unduly curious, before he asked,— 

“Where did you live when you were a child ?” 

“Oh! in many places,” she said quickly; “don’t talk of my 
childhood, it wasn’t a happy one. My father deserted my 
mother, and she and I just lived how and where we could. 
Sometimes we had bread-and-butter, sometimes dry bread, and 
oftener no bread at all-——”’ 

“And she stuck to the diamond ring through it all !—By Jove! 
that was plucky of her!” he interrupted. “Did it come from her 
own family? or did your father give it to her? it’s in a rare old 
setting,” Charlie Salter put in appreciatively. 

“Twas never quite sure,” Laura replied diplomatically. “It was 
one of the many things that I never liked to question my mother 
about ; you see, Charlie, she was like me—not bad to look at; poor 
and proud. You treat me as I felt my mother wanted to be 
treated ; don’t ask many questions about the diamond; be glad 
that I have got it, as I was glad my mother had it before me.” 

“T’ll never ask you a single question that it would pain you to 
answer, my dear,” he said gravely; “ but there are some things a 
man must ask his wife, and you'll never deceive me in answering 
them, will you, Laura? Tell out the truth to me always, however 
much you may fear it may hurt me; never try to smooth over 
an unpleasantness with an untruth.” 

“What a homily! and all because I can’t tell you where my 
poor mother got her diamond ring,” the girl laughed. But Charlie 
Salter still looked serious. Brilliant as it was, there was an ugly 
look about that diamond ring to him, and, “unreasonably ” as he 
himself admitted, he conceived an antipathy to it, and an aversion 
to seeing it on Laura Payne’s finger. 





(To be continued.) 
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TIME’S FOOTSTEPS FOR THE MONTH. 





COBBETT recommends every young man to devote a minute in 
the twenty-four hours to keep a journal. “ Put down something 
against every day in the year, if it be merely a description of the 
weather.” The true use of a diary, not as a chronicle of gossip, 
but as a weather record, has not been sufficiently appreciated. 
There is no subject on which people’s memory is so short and 
deceptive as the weather. Not one man in ten could tell, with 
anything like precision, what sort of a summer we had the year 
before last. Everybody has a notion that this has been a very 
fine summer, but few have any real idea how phenomenal the 
drought has been. From the 9th of June to the 3rd of July 
there were twenty-five rainless days, a thing that has not 
happened since 1865. About the middle of July there was a 
short break in the weather, and in London the rainfall amounted 
to half an inch. After the 18th of July the drought set in again 
with renewed vigour. The aggregate amount of rainfall over 
England for the two summer months has been very much short 
of the average. In London the total for June and July has only 
been 54 per cent. of the normal quantity, at Loughborough 41 per 
cent. of the usual amount, at Hastings 38 per cent., at Cambridge 
26 per cent., at York only 25 per cent. The average number of 
rainy days in London since 1865 during June and July amounts 
collectively to twenty-five, but during this year there have been 
only twelve. Not only has there been no rain, but there has 
been nothing but blue sky and sunshine. A record of sunshine 
has been kept at Greenwich Observatory for the last ten years, 
from which an interesting comparison can be made. Between 
the beginning of June and the end of the first week in August, a 
period of ten weeks, we have had in London nearly 550 hours of 
bright sunshine, being an average of 7? hours for each day. This 
is the largest quantity on record. In 1876, during the same period, 
there were 478 hours of sunshine, or a daily average of 63 hours. 
In 1878 the sun shone in these ten weeks for 415 hours, giving 
a daily average of 6 hours. These were both remarkably fine 
summers; but in 1886, a very bad summer, the sunshine regis- 
tered in June and July was 278 hours, or a daily average of 
4 hours. To the fldneur this uninterrupted spell of sunshine 
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has been a great joy ; the old and the sick have basked to their 
hearts’ content, the boating-man has developed an abnormal 
biceps, and the lawn-tennis lady has at last achieved an overhand 
service beyond the dreams of her girlhood. But it has its draw- 
backs, the drought; the drains get out of order, and in some 
places water threatens to touch a famine price. 

Continental politics have been unusually prolific of events 
during the last month. There has been a death, all but a duel, 
an abortive Convention, and an accession. On the Ist of August 
died Michael Katkoff, at the age of sixty-five or sixty-seven. 
The Czar, M. de Giers, and M. Katkoff were the triumvirate who 
ruled Russia. Autocrats are proverbially fond of originals, 
especially when they are- on the side of despotism; and the 
Emperor used to allow his favourite editor, Katkoff, to attack 
his favourite minister, De Giers, with a freedom for which any- 
body else would have been sent to Siberia; and the Moscow 


Gazette exercised an influence upon the policy of Europe which. 


excited something very like envy in the bosom of the Pall Mall 
Gazette. “The only journalist in the world with whom we would 
have cared to change places,” says Mr. Stead of M. Katkoff, 
though the two men were at opposite poles of thought. Katkoff 
was one of the many educated men in Europe who began life 
twenty-five years ago as Liberals, and who have been converted 
into Conservatives and Reactionaries by the march of the revolu- 
tionary movement. Katkofi studied as a young man at the 
Moscow University, at Konigsberg, and at Berlin, where he 
became an ardent disciple of Schelling. Returning to his native 
city he was appointed professor of philosophy in his Alma Mater; 
but resigned his chair on account of the restrictions placed on 
academical teaching by the Czar Nicholas. In 1856 he came out 
as a journalist, and a moderate Liberal, though studiously dis- 
claiming all sympathy with Socialism or Radicalism. He shared 
with many other cultured and sanguine Russians the hopes of 
progress and reform which gilded the opening years of the reign 
of Alexander II., the reforming Czar. Katkotf was at that time 
a great admirer of English literature and English institutions ; he 
had translated Romeo and Juliet with his own hand, and aiter 
the Crimean War he advocated the introduction of the English 
system of self-government. In 1861 he became editor of the 
Moscow Gazette, and it was the Polish revolution in 1863 that 
first opened his eyes to the danger of separatist tendencies in 
the empire, and made him what he continued to be down to his 
death, the clear-headed and fanatical apostle of the simple creed 
of “ Russia for the Russians.” From this time forth he became 
a violent reactionary in everything save education, on which he 
still retained liberal ideas. He founded a Lyceum in Moscow, 
in 1865, where the Russian youth was taught Greek and Latin; 
but in his latter years, as his fanaticism deepened with age, even 
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the dead languages came under his ban as Western and anti- 
Russian ; and he latterly procured the abandonment of the very 
University Statutes which in 1863 he had been instrumental in 
obtaining. After the death of Alexander [I. he became the 
recognised head of the National Party, and he prevented the 
summoning of a Parliament of provincial delegates. Lori 
Melikotf and the Moderate Reformers were gladly dismissed 
from his councils by the new Czar, and Katkoff and the Re- 
actionaries triumphed. Above all things Katkoff was intensely 
anti-German. He hated, and would have banished all foreigners ; 
but he hated a German quite as intensely as any F renchman, 
and «vould have rid the public service of them. Now the Baltic 
provinces of Russia are of course German-speaking, and the 
highest official and social circles in Russia swarm with function- 
aries of German names and antecedents. M. de Giers himself is 
by origin a German, whose real name is Hirsch ; and this fact 
no doubt lent an edge to Katkoff’s attacks upon the foreign 
policy of that statesman. Katkoff’s foreign policy was very 
simple; it was that the Czar of Russia should rule over the 
entire Slavonic race, and that all Slav provinces should be 
annexed to the empire. Of course Katkoff was hated at Berlin ; 
and on the whole he was a danger to the peace of Europe, and 
an impediment to the advancement of Russia. He encouraged 
the worst foibles of his master’s mind; he fanned the fanaticism 
of an ignorant and superstitious peasantr y; and his power came 
from the persistent preaching of a single barbarous idea. 

That supremely ridiculous people, the French, have been 
solemnly busying themselves, apparently without any suspicion 
of the absurdity of the whole affair, over the Ferry-Boulanger 
duel. M. Ferry, who has been Premier of France, and who is still 
the leader of the Opportunist party in France, grew so sick of 
having “ Il reviendra” dinned into his ears in Paris, that he went 
down into the provinces to make a speech, in which he rather 
pettishly spoke of General Boulanger as a “St. Arnaud de café- 
concert.” It is difficult to find a phrase in English that would 
convey precisely the same sneer. “Jingo” is very nearly the 
same thing, derived as it is from a music- hall song; but it loses 
its sting by being applied to a party. If anyone were to say of 
Lord Wolseley that he was “the hero of the Pavilion,” or of 
Lord Randolph Churchill that he was “the idol of the Oxford,” 
it is not likely that either our only General or our only 
Economist would feel himself much aggrieved. Yet for this 
rather petulant, if you will, but perfectly legitimate platform 
hit, General Boulanger sent a message to M. Ferry, and if the 
seconds had not fallen out about the terms of “the meeting, 
Europe would have been editied by the spectacle of a general 
shooting an ex-cabinet minister. General Boulanger’s seconds, 
General Faverot and Count Dillon, claimed that their principal, 
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as the offended party, had the right, not only to choose the | 


weapon but to settle the conditions of the duel. They informed 
M. Ferry’s seconds, MM. Antonin Proust and Raynal, that 
General Boulanger had chosen the pistol, and the conditions 
they proposed were, that a first shot should be exchanged at a 
distance of twenty-five paces, with the right to take aim and 
advance five paces; in the case of neither of the adversaries 
being wounded, a second shot to be exchanged at fifteen paces on 
the word of command. M. Ferry’s seconds refused to admit that 
the settlement of the conditions belonged exclusively to the 
seconds of the aggrieved party, and they proposed on M. Ferry’s 
behalf an exchange of shots at twenty-five paces upon the word 
of command, that is, without taking aim. General Boulanger’s 
seconds wouldn’t agree to these conditions, and proposed, in lieu 
of their first terms, the exchange of an unlimited number of 
shots at twenty-five paces until one of the adversaries should be 
wounded. This M. Ferry’s seconds refused, and the negotiations 
were broken off. It is only fair to say that General Faverot and 
Count Dillon sent a communiqué to the papers, which did not 
exactly tally with the above account which was given to 
M. Ferry by his seconds. General Faverot and Count Dillon 
said that they proposed the exchange of an unlimited number of 
shots till one party was wounded, leaving the distance to be 
settled by M. Ferry’s seconds. This being rejected, they then 
consented to the exchange of one shot at twenty paces, without 
command, 2.¢., taking aim. They concluded by saying that as 
MM. Proust and Raynal announced they would consent to no 
other terms but one shot at twenty-five paces at the word of 
command, they withdrew. General Boulanger afterwards pub- 
lished the following letter, which is a monument of vulgarity :— 


“My DEAR FRIENDS,—I have just read the letter of M. Ferry to his seconds. 
That letter suggests one reflection to me. Grossly insulted by M. Ferry, I wanted a 
real duel, and not a duel almost without danger. Public opinion will decide 
between one who insults a general from a distance and who would grant him only a 
derisive reparation, and me, who meant to risk my life to avenge my military 
honour.” 


This letter will suggest one reflection, or perhaps two, to the 
public, namely, that as Boulanger was a soldier trained to the 
use of lethal weapons, and M. Ferry was a lawyer, “the risk” 
was not quite evenly divided ; and it cannot be a comfortable 
reflection for the subjects of the future Emperor, that to avenge a 
platform hit he proposed a perfectly barbarous duel. The Laur- 
Delafosse incident was, if possible, more silly than the abortive 
duel. A M. Delafosse, deputy for Calvados, had gone about 
saying that he had had an interview with General Boulanger, 
who told him that ninety-four generals had visited him to make 
a coup d@étet, and that he had expressed his readiness. General 
Boulanger corrected M. Delafosse’s story, and declared that a 
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hundred generals and colonels had come to him and exclaimed, 
“ Atlons-y-donec!” Much virtue in an “ y.” 

The Convention between England and Turkey respecting 
Egypt, which Sir Henry Drummond Wolff has been negotiating 
for the last two years, has at length been definitely abandoned, to 
the relief of many. This result has been brought about by the 
united action of France and Russia upon the Porte, though both 
those Powers disclaim any concert. The exclusive right of re- 
entering Egypt, in the event of disturbance, was the article 
objected to by these powers, France declaring that the reserve of 
such a power by England alone would be a disturbance of the 
Mediterranean equilibrium; and Russia regarding it as an 
infringement of the sovereignty of the Sultan. Both M. de 
Nelidoff and the Comte de Montebello had worked upon the 
Sultan’s fears by representing to him that if England’s right of 
re-entering Egypt were allowed, France and Russia might occupy 
other provinces of his empire, and refuse to leave until after a 
similar convention had been concluded. France, for instance, 
might occupy Syria, and Russia Armenia. In order to clinch the 
matter, the Comte de Montebello wrote the following letter to 
the Sultan :— 

“Sire,—The French Government have definitely decided not to accept the 
situation which will result from the ratification of the Egyptian Convention. In 
case the convention should be ratified, the French Government will devote their 
attention to the protection of their personal interests, which will be injured by the 
destruction of the balance of power in the Mediterranean, and they will take, with 
this object, such measures as may, in their opinion, be necessary. In the contrary 
case, that is to say, if your Imperial Majesty does not ratify the above-mentioned 
convention, the French Ambassador is authorised by his Government to give to your 
Imperial Majesty the categorical and formal assurance that the French Government 
will protect and guarantee your Majesty against the consequences, whatsoever they 
may be, that may result from the non-ratification in question. . . . As the disinterested 
policy of France can alone protect the Ottoman Empire against the encroachments 
and ambitious aims of England, the maintenance of this friendship will be considered 
by your Imperial Majesty as much more advantageous.” 

A despatch more hostile to England has not seen the light for 
many years, and it quite upset the Sultan, who thought that 
another Crimean War was upon him. There is but one policy at 
Yildiz Kiosk, procrastination, and the Sublime Porte, pressed by 
Russia and France, and harassed by Sir Henry D. Wolff, who 
declared that he really 1 was going this time, piteously begged 
Lord Salisbury for more time. But the Prime Minister was 
inexorable, and directed Sir Henry Wolff to leave Constantinople 
without any Convention in his pocket. 

According to the Vienna correspondent of the Times, the 
Bulgarians of to- day are not so very different from the barbarians 
who sacked the castle of the Baron von Thunder-ten-Tronck, 
and thrashed Candide into being a soldier. According to the 
conventional gush of a certain school of politicians and writers, 
the Bulgarians are a Christian people rightly struggling to free 
themselves from the barbarous yoke of Tur key, and, therefore, 
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uniting in their persons the virtues of the soldier, the saint, and 
the Radical politician. 1t now appears from the plain unvar- 
nished tale of the Times correspondent that for the last eight 
months Bulgaria has been groaning under a tyranny more brutal 
than any ever suffered at the hands of Turkey, and that this 
brutal despotism has been exercised by no other than the Radical 
Premier, M. Radoslavoff, who has gone about “ with the rights of 
man on his lips and a cowhide in his hand,” at least so says the 
Times correspondent, whose telegrams, in this land of budding 
freedom, have been subjected to the most rigorous censor- 
ship! It appears that Opposition deputies who differed from a 
Radical Cabinet have been thrust into village prisons, and there 
flogged with sticks; and when they were released, and came to 
the National Assembly to complain of their wrongs from the 
tribune, they were howled down by the members of this same 
Radical Government. These are sad tidings to come from what 
we are asked to venerate as the cradle of Liberal ideas in the 
East. But it is to be hoped these brutalities will cease, and 
martial Jaw no longer be necessary, now that the people have got 
another Prince all to themselves. Prince Ferdinand of Coburg, 
enormously rich, bred in the most exclusive circles of the 
proudest aristocracy in the world, has left his splendid castle and 
the society of Vienna, confessedly the most brilliant capital in 
Europe, to live in the squalor of Sofia or Rustchuk, surrounded 
by boors and clowns, whose language he cannot speak, and whose 
manners must fill him with disgust. And he has assumed this 
unenviable position without the consent of Russia, without the 
recognition of the other Powers, and, therefore, in contravention 
of the Treaty of Berlin. Strange what things ambition will 
prompt men to undertake ! Although Prince Ferdinand’s election 
was a mere intrigue on the part of the Regent Stambouloff to 
checkmate the Premier Radoslavoff, the Bulgarians received 
Prince Ferdinand, when he did appear amongst them, with 
genuine and hearty enthusiasm. 

Prince Bismark has declared in his blunt way, through the 
Norddeutsche, that Prince Ferdinand’s assumption of the throne 
of Bulgaria is simply an infraction of the Treaty of Berlin. 
The Sultan of Turkey is more polite and cautious, having no 
doubt of the legality of the Prince’s election by the Sobranje, 
but expressing regret that his election had not been previously 
approved by the other Powers. In the meantime the Porte 
sent round a Circular to the other Powers to sound them on the 
subject. England, Italy, and Austria neither recognise nor 
refuse to recognise the Prince of Bulgaria. 

On Saturday, August 6th, there broke out the seventh fire 
that has oecurred at Whiteley’s in Westbourne Grove during the 
last five years. Mr. Whiteley had two fires in 1882, on 
November 17th and December 26th; two in 1884, on April 26th 
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and October 20th ; twoin 1885, on June 17th and December 22nd ; 
and now one in August, 1887, so that these enormous premises 
seem to catch fire every eighteen months. English insurance 
companies have some time ago given up insuring Mr. Whiteley, 
and he can only get a small amount insured by foreign 
companies. The enormous volume and variety of his business, 
which has earned for him the title of “ Universal Provider,” the 
frequency of these fires, and something in the simplicity and 
retirement of his life, have invested Mr. Whiteley’s personality 
with a certain interest, and drawn upon him lately a considerable 
amount of attention. It is found difficult to believe that these 
fires can be the result of accident ; indeed Mr. Whiteley does not 
believe it himself, and he has offered a reward of £2,000 to any 
one who will lead to the discovery of the arson. Arson is a 
very rare crime in this country, and is nearly always prompted 
by some very strong motive of revenge. The question is, Who 
are Mr. Whiteley’s enemies? Are his enemies they of his own 
household? or are they the surrounding shopkeepers whom 
he has driven out of the field? As everybody knows, Whiteley 
owes his enormous custom to the fact that he undersells every- 
body ; and he must have ruined all the shopkeepers near him in 
Westbourne Grove, or, at any rate, enormously reduced their 
profits. This would ‘be quite enough to raise an army of 
enemies all around him, ready to do him a mischief when 
opportunity offered. The other theory is that the fires are the 
work of some of his employés, amongst whom Mr. Whiteley is 
said to be very unpopular. According to this hypothesis the 
“ Universal Provider” is a petty tyrant, dismissing his people 
without notice, eating up their wages in endless tines for every 
imaginable offence or mistake that a shop assistant can commit. 
This theory, however, has been vigorously repudiated. What- 
ever the cause, the last fire was a most disastrous one. Mr. 
Whiteley has suffered damage to the extent of over half a million 
sterling, and four persons were killed by a wall falling out into 
the Queen’s Road, Bayswater. The whole of the enormous 
block of building in the Queen’s Road and Douglas Place was 
burnt down, and it was not till Sunday morning that the fire- 
brigade mastered the flames. Some idea of the exertions and 
resources of Captain Shaw’s force may be formed from the fact 
that there were present at Whiteley’s fire on Saturday night 34 
steamers, 6 hand engines, 3 hose vans, 1 coal van, four long 
ladders, 96 horses, and 173 men. 

Most educated people dislike exceedingly the Pall Mall 
Gazette, its manners and methods, quite apart from its politics. 
But in the Langworthy case it must be admitted (with shame) 
that journalistic sensationalism has achieved a genuine triumph. 
The Pall Mall has been indefatigable in ‘its adv ocacy of 
Mrs. Langworthy. It published her stor y every night in its 











ordinary issue for weeks; then it republished the tale in 
pamphlet form, with a very attractive photograph of the lady as 
frontispiece. The story was so bad, the treatment of the 
woman, whether wife or mistress, by the man, whether husband 
or seducer, was so brutal, that people refused to believe it at first, 
and put it away as “a lie of the Pall Mall Gazette.” The story 
must have been true, however, in the main points, because the 
flinty millionaire has paid up everything that was asked. His 
mother, Mrs. Langworthy, of Maidenhead, who defended her son 
with a maternal instinct that excites our admiration, has under- 
taken to pay for her son £20,000 to Mrs. Langworthy for breach 
of promise of marriage, £500 a year allowance to the child 
Gladys, who is to remain in the custody of her mother, all law 
costs, and some £4,600 for arrears of alimony. Atthe same time 
Mr. Langworthy withdrew and apologised for the libels he had 
uttered concerning Mrs. Langworthy and her sister, Miss Long, 
and the decree nisi of the nullity of marriage is to be made 
absolute shortly, so that the lady may, if she feels inclined, try 
matrimony a second time. ‘Triumph all along the line, except, 
by the way, in the House of Commons, where an attempt to get 
a special Act passed for the benefit of Mrs. Langworthy was 
defeated by the casting vote of the Speaker. Professor 
Stuart, M.P. for Shoreditch, brought forward the Marriages 
Confirmation (Antwerp) Bill, to render valid all marriages 
celebrated before the Rev. Dr. Potts at Antwerp, at twenty 
minutes to three in the morning, explaining to the House that 
Dr. Potts neglected to explain to those who appeared before 
him, that in Belgium only civil marriages were valid, which was 
very forgetful on the part of Dr. Potts. The bill was, of course, 
a bill for the relief of Mrs. Langworthy, and Mr. Tomlinson, 
M.P. for Preston, moved the adjournment of the debate, on the 
ground that the hour was too late, or too early, to pass a bill 
creating so important a precedent. Upon a division there voted 
seventy-five for the adjournment, and seventy-five against it, 
whereupon the Speaker had to give the casting vote, which, in 
accordance with precedent, he gave for the adjournment. 

The Cass case bad issued in the prosecution of the policeman 
Endacott for perjury, and in the admonition of Mr. Newton by 
the Lord Chancellor. The Home Secretary wrote to Miss Cass, 
and offered either to direct the Public Prosecutor to indict 
Endacott for perjury, or to leave the prosecution in the hands of 
Miss Cass’s lawyers, and pay the expenses. Miss Cass and her 
friends preferred to leave the case in the hands of Mr. Grain, and 
to take the Government’s money. This case has had some good 
results, There can be no doubt that the police had got into the 
habit of treating street-walkers with brutality, and that any 
woman should be convicted of soliciting on the uncorroborated 
evidence of the constable who has run the girl in, is simply mons- 
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trous. This will not be done in future, nor will constables be 
allowed to describe women upon the charge-sheet as “prostitutes.” 
So much is good; but the case has been an evil too. It has 
stirred the lees of London life once more, and provoked a 
prurient correspondence as to whether it is or is not justifiable to 
follow women in the streets, etc., etc., which one hoped had been 
exhausted over the Minotaur affair. 

The condemnation of Israel Lipski by Mr. Justice Stephen 
for the murder of Miriam Angel in Whitechapel caused some 
excitement. Miriam Angel, the wife of a labouring man, and 
aged twenty-four, was found dead in her bed at 11 o’clock in the 
morning, with large bruises on her temple, and her mouth and 
throat burned with nitric acid. The bed-clothes were heaped up 
between the bed and the wall; and underneath the bed was 
found Israel Lipski, a young man who lodged in the house, in a 
state of insensibility, with nitric acid on his lips and clothes, with 
his coat off, and folded inside another coat belonging to Angel, 
the husband of Miriam, who had left for his work at 6 o'clock 
that morning. The theory of the prosecution was that Israel 
Lipski had watched the husband leave in the morning, and that 
then he had entered the bedroom for the purpose of ravishing 
the wife ; but meeting with resistance, that he had murdered the 
woman, and tried to commit suicide by swallowing the acid. The 
defence was that two men named Schmuss and Simon Rosenblum 
entered Miriam Angel’s room from motives of lust or robbery ; 
and that being caught by Lipski after the murder, they rendered 
him insensible, and thrust him under the bed. Lipski was a 
young man, of good character, and so physically weak as to raise 
a doubt whether he was capable of the amount of violence evi- 
dently practised. The crucial point was where, and by whom 
had the nitric acid been obtained? The Home Secretar y granted 
Lipski a week’s respite, in order that Hayward, his solicitor, 
might make further inquiries about the phial of acid. The Pull 
Mall G azette, of course, declared ex cathedid that Lipski was 
innocent. “Save the man !” it shrieked hysterically on Saturday 
morning, and called Mr. Matthews a judicial murderer. That 
same afternoon the Home Secretary addressed a letter to Lipski's 
solicitor, saying that “after full consideration of the circum- 
stances, ‘and of all the representations made by yourself and 
others on behalf of the prisoner, the Secretary of State sees no 
reason for advising any interference with the due course of the 
law.” On Sunday | evening, the night before his execution, Lipski 
made a full confession of his ouilt, 

There has been a great strike on the Midland Railw ay, which 
illustrated forcibly how over -supplied the labour market is. The 
directors of the Midland Railway suddenly determined to pay 
their men by the job, instead of, as heretofore, by the week. 
Immediately 2,500 men struck, urging that payment by the job 
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introduced uncertainty and favouritism. But the point is, that 
instead of the traffic on the Midland Railway being suspended or 
even delayed, it went on exactly as usual, the company imme- 
diately filling up the places of those who were out by men from 
all the other great lines, who offered their services as firemen 
and drivers. The men on strike behaved in the most exem- 
plary manner, but they were beaten by the condition of the 
labour market. : 
The current in the constituencies still seems to be running 
against the Government. Sir George Trevelyan was returned 
for Glasgow by a majority double that by which Mr. E. Russell, 
the retiring member, beat the Unionist in 1886. In the Forest 
of Dean division of Gloucestershire, Mr. Samuelson (Gladstonian) 
kept the seat with an increased majority, and in the Northwich 
division of Cheshire, where a vacancy occurred owing to the 
death of Mr. Verdin (Unionist), Mr. Brunner (Gladstonian), who 
sat for the division in the last Parliament, beat Lord Henry 
Grosvenor by a majority of over a thousand. But when a 
question of disputed facts is submitted to an incompetent 
tribunal, how can the verdict be other than unsatisfactory ? 


NOTE. 


In a biographical notice of Charles Reade published in the June number 
of the Magazine, it was stated that Mr. Compton Reade “ composed, 
arranged, and scored all the music of his last great drama ‘ Drink,’ 
brought out at the Princess’ Theatre in 1879.” Mrs. Compton Leade 
writes to us to say that this is incorrect, and that the main eredit rs due 
4o Mr. Mallandaine, then Chef @ Orchestre at the Princess’.-—EDItor. 
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the retiring member, beat the Unionist in 1886. In the Forest 
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kept the seat with an increased majority, and in the Northwich 
division of Cheshire, where a vacancy occurred owing to the 
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Critical Notices. 





LECTURES ON THE PHYSIO- 
LOGY OF PLANTS.* 


Tue Clarendon Press is doing 
immense service to scientific botany 
by the series of admirable text-books 
which it is introducing to the Eng- 
lish public. It has already issued 
two editions of Sachs’s * Text-book 
of Botany ;” but Professor von 
Sachs, finding the domain of botany 
now too vast to be confined within 
a single pair of boards, has discon- 
tinued the publication of fresh 
editions of his Text-book, and has 
compiled or edited separate works 
on different departments of the 
subject. The one now before us 
has been excellently translated by 
Professor Marshall Ward. 

The subjects comprised in this 
volume of 800 pages are, Organo- 
graphy, the External Conditions of 
Vegetable Life, Nutrition, Growth, 
Irritability, and Reproduction. Of 
these, the treatment of the earlier 
ones is decidedly the best, and their 
discussion is exhaustive. In parti- 
cular, the portions relating to the 
structure and development of cells, 
the growth of tissues, and the de- 
velopment of organs, leave nothing 
to be desired. Although many of 
the illustrations are repeated from 
the “ 'Text-book,” it is refreshing 
to meet with not a few that are 
entirely new. We would refer, in 
particular, to the series of diagrams 
in Lecture XXVILI., illustrating the 
various modes of cell-division in the 
growing point. 

The 82 pages devoted to Repro- 


*“Tectures on the Physiology of 
Plants.” By J. von Sacus.  Trans- 
lated by H. Marshall Ward. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1887. 





duction are far from adequate, 
many points of very great import- 
ance being altogether omitted or 
touched on only in the most elemen- 
tary way. This is a serious defect 
in the work, unless we are to regard 
it, as we hope we may, as an indica- 
tion that the author intends to 
devote a separate volume to this 
mostimportant subject, the adequate 
treatment of which, by Professor 
Sachs or some other competent 
authority, would confer a boon on 
all students of botany. 


PRACTICAL BOTANY.* 


IN this second part Dr. Bower and 
Dr. Vines complete their very useful 
Handbook of Botany for the Labora- 
tory Student. The teaching of 
botany has of recent years developed 
so strongly in the direction of 
physiology and histology, as con- 
trasted with morphology and the 
discrimination of species, that the 
need of a work of this kind has 
been very strongly felt ; and it is 
admirably supplied by the present 
work. Commencing with general 
instructions son the miscroscopical 
examination of plants, it then takes 
up a number of “types” selected 
from the different families of the 
vegetable kingdom, and describes 
exhaustively all theimportant points 
connected with their structure and 
the history of their development. 
The work should be in the hands 
of every practical student of botany. 


*<“ Practical Botany.” By F. 0. 
BoweER, D.Sc., and S. H. \ INES, D.Sc. 
Part II. Macmillan & Co. 1887. 





CRITICAL 


ENGLISH MISRULE IN 
IRELAND 1171-1887." 


In attempting to compress within 
the limits of what is little more 
than a pamphlet the wrongs of Ire- 
land, as inflicted by England, for a 
period of 700 years, the author has 
attempted an impossibility. Still 
there is much to be learnt from the 
volume, and opponents of Home 
Rule will do well to study it, and 
see what is to be said in favour of 
the well-worn cry of “Justice to 
Treland.”’ 


“ALLAN QUATERMAIN.+ 


SurRELY this further instalment 
of the astounding adventures of 
Miinchhausen Quatermain andCom- 
pany will induce the most ardent 
admirer of Mr. Haggard to cry, 
“Hold,enough!” ‘ KingSolomon’s 
Mines” was original and amusing, 
‘*She ” was as mad as Bedlam, but 
in * Allan Quatermain,” the author 
has piled up the marvellous to such 
an extent that he becomes both 
tedious and irritating. Yet it is 
hardly fair to blame Mr. Haggard 
for this. Book-writing is now more 
of a trade than an art; there is a 
distinct demand for this class of 
pseudo-romance, and to judge from 
the efforts of his imitators, Mr. 
Haggard can supply it better than 
any one else at present in the field. 
But he must be careful not to 
exhaust the patience of his public. 
It is hardly worth while to set 
out in detail the adventures of the 
quartet. On their way to undis- 
covered wilds they get into difficul- 
ties with certain Masai in the 
neighbourhood of a mission station, 
and it becomes necessary to rescue 
from these savages a little girl, the 


* “English Misrule in Ireland, 1171- 
1887.” By ArTHUR T. Dopson. Swan 
Sonnenschein, Lowrey, & Co. 

+ “Allan Quatermain.” ‘Being an 
account of his further adventures and 
discoveries in company with Sir Henry 
Curtis, Bart., Commander John Good, 
R.N., and one Umslopagaas. By H. 
RipER HaGGarp. London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 
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daughter of the missionary. Their 
united forces amount to thirty men, 
the Masai are two hundred and 
fifty strong. Yet the undaunted 
thirty attack and slaughter the 
Masai to a man. In comparison 
with what follows, however, this is 
merely a sort of preliminary canter. 
They obtain entrance into the un- 
discovered country inhabited by 
white men by means of an under- 
ground river, which leads them 
through subterranean fires and all 
manner of horrible places. On the 
other side is a gorgeous city, the 
capital of a country ruled over by 
two lovely queens, who instantly 
fall in love with Curtis. Then 
follows civil war, bloodshed, and 
slaughter, on a truly heroic scale: 
Quatermain dies of his wounds, and 
Umslopagaas, a miraculous Zulu, 
whose deeds would have turned 
Hercules green with envy, is killed. 
Curtis marries one queen and the 
other commits suicide. He and 
Good, we are glad to observe, are 
now totally cut off from all human 
intercourse, so let us hope that Mr. 
Haggard will not organise an expe- 
dition in search of them. The 
author’s forte does not le in 
development of character, and we 
can part from his heroes without a 
pang. Curtis is simply a muscular 
nonentity, and Good, who was 
really funny in “ King Solomon’s 
Mines,” has become a bore. With 
Quatermain we have more sympathy, 
though his excessive modesty and 
feigned cowardice are apt to get 
tedious. Though there are clever 
touchesin the study of Umslopagaas, 
hisdeeds areso hopelessly incredible, 
that after a while one ceases to look 
on him as a human being at all. 
The book, in fact, is spoilt by its 
gross exaggeration. 


ENGLAND'S IDEAL.* 


UNvER this somewhat misleading 
title the author has collected a 


* “ England’s Ideal,” and other Papers 
on Social Subjects. By EDWARD CaR- 


PENTER. Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey, & - 


Co. 
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number of well-written essays on 
socialistic subjects. It is not likely 
that these essays will gain many 
converts to the cause of Socialism, 
but readers will be glad to hear what 
an able exponent has to say, and 
to judge for themselves how soon 
any item of the programme is likely 
to fall within the range of practical 
politics. Even to the most bigoted 
Conservative this little volume will 
afford ample matter for reflection, 
and we especially commend the essay 
on Simplification of Life as well 
worthy of careful study. 


RED SPIDER.* 


Tité key to this book is given in 
a modest preface, which, by the 
way, unlike most prefaces, fulfils a 
definite purpose, and is neither 
offensive nor egotistical. Theauthor 
says that he— 


“has taken a thread of story, not wholly 
original in its initiation, and has altered 
and twisted it to suit his purpose, and 
has strung on it sundry pictures of what 
was beginning to fade half a century ago 
in Devon; ... he has tried to be very 
close in local colour, and if it be not too 
bold a comparison, he would have his 
little story considered like one of Birket 
Foster’s water-colours, rather as a tran- 
script from nature than as a finished, 
original, lightly.arranged and considered 
picture.” 


This is a very fair description, but 
it errs somewhat, as we have said, 
on the side of modesty. The cha- 
racters are most skilfuily drawn, 
—the two old men, Nanspian and 
Langford, who talk in a dry, senten- 
tious fashion, full of metaphor, 
proverb, and aphorism, the Red 
Spider herself, Honor Luxmore, 
with her simple trials, the house- 
keeper, Mrs. Veale, who supplies 
the needful element of villainy, the 
careless, ne’er-do-well Charles Lux- 
more, and the weak, amiable Larry 
Nanspian. Many quaint customs 


**“ Red Spider.” By the Author of 
“ John Herring,” ** Mehalah,” ete, Chatto 
& Windus, Piecadilly. 
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and superstitions are woven into 
the narrative. We learn, perhaps 
for the first time, that in the eyes 
of Devonshire people, Cornish men 
are semi-savages endowed with tails, 
the nature of a “ hare hunt” and a 
‘stag hunt” is explained, and Mrs. 
Veale tells us more of the ‘hand of 
glory” than we can find in the 
Ingoldsby Legends. The plot,though 
thin, is by no means uninteresting ; 
there ‘is much admirable writing, 
and it is not an unwelcome change 
to read a book of the anthor’s 
which ends happily. It is not a 
great novel, but it is an eminently 
readable one. 


HIS OWN ENEMY." 


THE title implies that the hero is 
his own and no one else’s enemy, 
but we can hardly subscribe to the 
doctrine that a man who allows the 
world to think that he is engaged 
to one girl when he has married 
another, and who makesa murderous 
assault on a man who has talked 
scandal about him, is anything but 
an unmitigated ruffian, and an 
enemy to society. We turn with 
more pleasure to the characters of 
George Alleyn and Althea, with 
whom the course of true love runs 
smooth. 

Althea and her sister Daisy in 
the quiet country parsonage form a 
really pretty picture of rural felicity, 
whilst the contrast afforded by 
Millie and her father gives us a fair 
example of suburban society in a 
wholly different sphere. Theauthor 
has succeeded in giving each cha- 
racter an individuality of its own, 
and the story, without being sensa- 
tional, is eminently readable. We 
should like to know what authority 
the author has for spelling ‘all! 
right” (a favourite expression of 
his) as one word, and of talking of 
“ flirtatious ’ men and women. 


*“ His Own Enemy.” 
DELLE BURTON. Swan 
Lowrey & Co, 


By J. BLOUN- 
Sonnenschein, 





RADNA ; OR, THE GREAT 
CONSPIRACY OF 1881." 


Tuls is a tale of plot, counterplot, 
and intrigue, of mines and explo- 
sions, of love and of murder. The 
heroine, Wanda, is a Polish girl, of 
course of noble birth ; she isimbued 
with a fervent hatred of Russians 
and of Russia. Naturally enough 
she falls in love with Prince Loris, 
a Russian officer, transparently dis- 
guised as a wandering artist, and 
the complications which ensue from 
this attachment can so easily be 
imagined that they need norecapitu- 
lation. Wanda has of course a 
brother, Casimir, whose ambition it 
is to slay Loris ; in this he is foiled, 
—again of course,—but he succeeds 
in sending other Russians to glory 
or perdition, and in consequence of 
these deeds he is hunted up and 
down thetime-honoured secret stair- 
case, and in and out of the well- 
known hidden chamber, andso forth. 
The Princess Dolgorouki appears as 
the Princess O ; she is an angel 
of beauty and goodness, and the 
mother of Loris, but she also is 
doomed to play an everlasting game 
of hide and seek with police spies 
and Court conspirators. The book 
is written in a staccato style which, 
after a few pages, becomes mono- 
tonously irritating, and if we might 
— a guess as to the author ship, 

ve should say that it was written 
by some English young lady, who 
had made a brief visit to Russia, 
and has imbibed an elementary and 
exceedingly mixed impression of the 
politics and manners of the country. 





HATRED IS AKIN TO LOVE.+ 


THERE is nothing sensational in 
this book, but the interest is well 
kept up from first to last. The 
author (whose sex is kindly veiled 


vadna ; or, the Great ‘a, 7 acy of 
i881.” By Princess OLGA. London : 
Chatto & Windus. 
+ “Hatred is Akin to Love.” By 
ProLeMy HovuGHToNn. 1 Vol. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co. 
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by the pseudonym) has carefully 
worked out the development of 
character in two girls, growth into 
beauty in the one, moral deteriora- 
tion in the other. The remaining 
characters are drawn with skill. The 
excitable Colonel Nealand, with his 
pretty speeches, nervous tricks, and 
intense admiration for his lovely 
wife, is particularly good, though 
the author has perhaps given more 
pains to the study of Mrs. Graham, 
the * terrible’ wife of the gentle, 
spiritual-minded rector, and ‘of her 
influence for evil over her handsome, 
unhappy daughter. There are some 
good minor characters, the Roberts 
family, and the mild, prosy curate. 
Altogether this is a really clever 
story. The author appears to possess 
the gift of “insight,” that quality 
which is, above all others, essential 
to the success of a writer of fiction. 


A MERE ACCIDENT." 


Tillis is a very curious book, in parts 
deeply interesting, in parts dull— 
and dulness is by no means a com- 
mon fault of Mr. Moore’s—every- 
where somewhat disappointing. 
People who have studied _ the 

‘Mummer’s Wife,” or the “ Drama 
in Muslin,” will find some difficulty 
in recognising the author’s hand at 
all. In these books he was often 
repulsively realistic. In ‘A Mere 
Accident” he is obscure, didactic, 
and metaphysical. Mr. Moore may 
plead that he is dealing with a 
complex character, and indeed his 
hero, John Norton, is a young 
gentleman whose mind is in a very 
complicated state indeed—so com- 
plicated that we are inclined to 
doubt whether it was worth Mr. 
Moore’s while to waste so much 
talent in the endeavour to unravel 
it. ‘‘To the superficial,” writes the 
author, ‘‘John Norton will appear 
but the incarnation of egotism and 
peeangiee <2 and we fear that 


‘A Mere Accident.” By GSORGE 
dion Vizetelly & Co., Catherine 
Street, Strand. 
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many people who are not entirely 
superficial will think him a pedantic 
ass. And then the heroine, the hap- 
less Kitty Hare, whom John honours 
with his love. This poor girl is out- 
raged on the lonely downs by a tramp 
for no earthly reason, artistic or 
otherwise, goes mad, and throws 
herself out of window. This horrible 
incident, or “mere accident,” as 
Mr. Moore prefers to call it, gives 
him the opportunity for some 
exceedingly powerful writing, and 
it also, we presume, aids to complete 
Mr. Norton’s education. Other- 
wise it is wholly unjustifiable. The 
most singular thing, however, is 
that Mr. Moore seems to have 
altered his style. He used, as we 
have said, to be frank, simple, and 
realistic, now he is deep and mystical 
almost beyond comprehension ; once 
he wrote undefiled English, but 
what are we to think of the follow- 
ing words and phrases culled at 
random — ‘ voluntariness,’’ “ re- 
membrable,” ‘‘ mysticity,” ‘‘ obses- 
sion,” ‘adjuvant,’ ‘ dolent,” ‘“ the 
dark dawn of a late nubility radiated 
into manhood”? There are, more- 
over, so many fine passages in the 
book, that we are all the more apt 
to regret its faults. The nightmares 
of the unfortunate heroine. are 
narrated with extraordinary power, 
nothing could be more graphic than 
the descriptions of Sussex scenery, 
and for cynical humour the account 
of Norton's visit to the Colonial 
Exhibition, on p. 57, can scarcely be 
surpassed. 


LOVE AND PRIDE ON AN 
ICEBERG.* 


Lorp DesarrT is evidently past 
master in the art of writing short 
stories. The present volume is 
designed perhaps rather for the 
smoking-room than for the boudoir, 
though we may prophesy that it 


*“ Love and Pride on an Iceberg.” 
sy the Earn or Dersart. 1 Vol. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey 
& Co. 
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will be found in the latter place if 
concealed behind a judicious sofa 
cushion. Two of the twelve stories 
are pathetic. The reason “ Why 
Harry cuts Tom” is dramatic as 
well as touching. With these ex- 
ceptions the author has evidently 
given his lively imagination the 
loosest rein, and here records its 
wildest flights There is plenty of 
ballast, however, in the shape of 
smart satire of the follies and frail- 
ties of men and women, more 
especially in their concrete form as 
“Society,” the “ Little Revenge” of 
the mediocre person who wanted to 
be IN IT and couldn't, till,—but the 
story is worth reading, and so are 
the other stories. 


MINORA CARMINA.* 


Vers de Société has not flourished of 
late so freely as certain other forms 
of “society” literature. The author 
of these “Trivial Verses” should, 
therefore, receive a cordial welcome. 
It is pleasant to find that we have 
once more some one among us who 
can sing of the London season, and 
country-house life, Henley and 
Ascot, covert shooting and hunting, 
and a dozen other kindred topics, 
with something at least of the 
verve and delicacy of touch of 
Praed and Calverley. To place 
“C. C. R.” on a level with either of 
those writers would be extravagant. 
He gives no evidence of Praed’s 
fancy, still less of his subtle pathos. 
He has not “C. S. C.’s” ready 
command of rhyme and metre, and 
in that connection we may remark 
that the worst literary faults of his 
book seem to arise from a fool-hardy 
desire to eclipse that writer’s feats 
of metrical sleight of hand. But, 
apart from certain ugly failures of 
that kind, * C. C. R.” possesses a 
fairly happy gift of versification, 
seizes readily the picturesque and 
suggestive sides of the every-day 


Trivial Verses. 
Swan Sonnen- 


* * Minora Carmina.” 
By C. C. R. London: 
schein, Lowrey & Co. 








life of ‘the classes,’ and mingles 
just enough of sentiment with his 
humour for the taste of the average 
worldling. Among the many good 
pieces in the book, the best are 
those which sing the praises of 
the river and the hunting season. 
Of the latter, “ The Eve of the 
First,” and “ Kirby Gate” are 
worthy of Major Whyte Melville— 
we know no higher compliment to 
pay them; but judging by the 
quantity as well as the quality of 
our author’s tributes to “ Father 
Thames,” we should infer that he is 
nowhere so happy or so thoughtful 
as 


“Tn a skiff of old Messenger’s building, 
clean, shapely, and true in her lines.” 


“Up a Backwater,” and “ The 
Last Pull,” are the best evidence 
we can point out of this. One of the 
cleverest poems in the collection is 
the playful imitation of Theocritus 
called ** Andante Pastorale,” and 
there is an almost Horatian flavour 
about the first of the “ Pictures in 
Wine Colours” (‘‘ Champagne ”’). 
There is no express indication that 
the poems are arranged in order of 
seniority, but some of the later 
pieces are so much better than the 
earlier, that we should like to think 
that they bear the marks of the 
author’s progressin hisart. If that 
is the case, we shall hope to see 
more of “*C. C. R.” But we would 
caution him against riding Pegasus 
too hard, especially where Pegasus 
is made to do duty as a park 
hack. 
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MEMOIRS OF JEREMY 
DIDDLER THE YOUNGER.* 


Tue author professes to sketch, in 
a satirical vein, the character of a 
successful man of the world in the 
nineteenth century. But the whole 
picture is so overdrawn that the 
moralising sentences, which play 
the part of a Greek chorus, become 
positively tedious. The only ver- 
dict we can pass on the book, as a 
whole, is, that it is a poor imitation 
of Dickens at his’ worst. True 
satire, whilst exposing, and perhaps 
exaggerating the foibles of a class, 
should yet be true to human nature, 
and we have still sufficient faith left 
in human nature to discredit the 
possibility of a real Jeremy Diddler 
jils, who has not one redeeming 
feature. 

It is possible to feel a certain 
sympathy with Jeremy Diddler peére, 
who fleeces his fellow-men on prin- 
ciple, but none with hisson. There 
is, of course, wheat among the tares ; 
the death-bed scene of the elder 
Diddler, and the honeymoon of the 
younger Diddler are graphically 
told, and are almost amusing. 

The style of writing is in many 
places smart but flippant. Here is 
a fair specimen. 

“Poor soul! She has long ago gone 
to join the celestial choir, where her 
strict notions on personal cleanliness 
and the due airing of linen will surely 
be appTereayen 5 





‘Me ‘moirs of Jeremy Diddler the 
Py Bo ” By the author of ‘** The New 
Democracy,” and ‘‘Shooting Niagara.” 
Sampson, Low, Marston, & Co. 
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THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 


This monthly list’ of the more important books published during the four weeks 
previous to its preparation forms a monthly supplement to a work just published, 
entitled “THE BEST BOOKS: A READER’S GUIDE TO THE CHOICE 
OF THE BEST AVAILABLE BOOKS (about 25,000) in every department of 
Science, Art, and Literature, with the Dates of the first and last editions, and 
the Prices, Sizes, and Publishers’ Names of each: by WM. SWAN SONNEN- 
SCHEIN,” which is a quarto volume of 729 pages, price 21s. An edition, 
interleaved with very thin but opaque hand-made paper, is also published at 
31s. 6d., and it is recommended that the mest important of the following entries 
[those preceded by an asterisk (*)| should be posted to this book to keep it 
up to date. The Classification of * The Best Books” is retained here, and the 
CLASSES, SECTIONS, and SUBSECTIONS named below are those of the original 
work, 


GLASS A.—GHRISTIANITY. 


VIISYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 
§ 110.—PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


*Pfleiderer, O. Philosophy of Religion [tr.], Vol. [I.; 10s. 6d., Svo, Williams. 


GLASS B.—NON-GHRISTIAN RELIGION AND MYTHOLOGY. 


I—ETHNIC RELIGIONS. 
§ 1—COMPARATIVE AND COLLECTIVE WORKS. 


*Sayce, Prof. A. H. Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion, as Illustrated by the 
Babylonian Religion (Hibbert Lectures]; 10s, 6d., 8yo, Williams. 


CLASS D.—SOCIETY. 


IV._ENGLISH LAW: SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 
§ 46.—SETTLEMENTS. 


Vaizey, J. 8. The Law of Settlements ; 2 voils., 63s., 8vo, Sweet. 
§ 56.—PATENTS, COPYRIGHTS, AND TRADE MARKS. 
Griffin, R. Q, Abstract of Cases, Letters Patent, 1884—6 ; 25s., Svo, Sweet. 


§ 58*.—PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


Powell, A, The Law relating to Printers and Publishers ; 7s. 6d., 8Svo, Stevens. 





























THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 


XI.—-PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND SOCIAL 
ORGANISATION. 


§ 103.—POLITICS AND POLITICAL WRITINGS. 


*Dilke, SirC. W. Present Position of European Politics ; 12s., Svo, Chapman. 


os me, 


Kinnear, J. B. Principles of Civil Government ; 7s. 64., cr. 8vo, Smith & Elder. 


XTITI.—_EDUCATION. 
§ 134.—THEORIES, SYSTEMS, AND METHODS. 


Richter, J. P. Levana, tr. S. Wood ; 3s., cr. Svo, Sonnenschein. 


GLASS E.—GEOGRAPHY, ETHNOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 


I.—COLLECTIVE WORKS. 
§ 2.—GENERAL ATLASES. 


*London Atlas of Universal Geography ; £12, imp. folio, Stanford. 


IIl—EUROPE AND COLONIES. 
§ 10.—BRITISH EMPIRE: COLLECTIVE WORKS. 


Lucas, C. Introduction to Historical Geography of British Colonies; 4s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Clar. Press. 


GLASS G.—BIOGRAPHY. 


IX.—ECCLESIASTICAL. 
§ 19. INDIVIDUAL. 
Leo XIII., Life of. By B. O’Reilly; 18s., 8vo, Low. 


CLASS H.—NATURAL SCIENCE. 


VIII._BOTANY. 
§ 39.—PRACTICAL BOTANY. 


*Bower+ Vines, F.O.; S. Practical Instruction in Botany, Part II. ; 4s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 


§ 44, FERNS. 
Baker, J.G. Handbook of Fern Allies; 5s. 8vo, Bell. 


IxX.—ZOOLOGY. 
§ 95.—MICROSCOPE AND MICROSCOPY. 


My Microscope and Some Objects [popular]; 1s. 6d. ; 12mo, Roper. 


GLASS H*.—MEDICINE. 


VII—SPECIAL ORGANS AND REGIONS. 
§ 32, EYE. 


Schweigger, C. Clinical Investigations on Squint; 5s., 8vo, Churchill. 


CLASS 1.—ARTS AND TRADES. 


IX.—_DOMESTIC ARTS. 
§ 126.—COOKERY, ETC. 


Low, W. Table Decoration; 6s., 8vo, Chapman. 
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GLASS K.—LITERATURE AND PHILOLOGY. 


II.—BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
§ 4.-GENERAL WORKS. 


Bouchot, H. The Printed Book: its History, etc., illus. [tr.—(badly)]; 9s., cr. 8vo, Grevel. 


V.—FICTION. 
§ 28.—_WORKS OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN NOVELISTS. 
Broughton, Rhoda. Doctor Cupid; 6s., cr. 8vo, Bentley [1887]. 


§ 34.—TRANSLATIONS OF RUSSIAN NOVELS. 
Dostoieffsky, F. The Idiot. 6s., cr. 8vo, Vizetelly. 


VII—DRAMA. 
§ 58.—WORKS OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN DRAMATISTS. 


Beaumont+Fletcher, F.; J. Selected Dramas, Vol. I., ed. J. 8. Loe Strachey ; 2s. 6d., cr, 8vo, 
Vizetelly. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. The Birkbeck Building Society's Annual .: 
b IRKBECK BAN K.-- Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. ow TO PURGHASE A HOUSE \ 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE- FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. with im- . 
POSITS, repayable on demand. F. } ; 


~ ‘ bic , mediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at ‘ 
TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT AC- the Office of the Brrxsgeck BumLp1neé Socrety, 29, 
COUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of ’ > . x 
Charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, and other How TO I URCHASE A PLOT OF 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills .of LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 





Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- with immediate possession, either for Building or 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Gardening Purposes. Apply at the Office of the 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. Birk BECK FREEHOLD Lanp Socrrry, as above. 











ticulars, post free, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ticulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 





THIS FAMOUS 
FAMILY MEDICINE 
Is a Ccrtain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS. 


A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 
WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females. 

















“SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER, 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made instan- 
taneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it “‘ The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.”’ 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, 
and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at ls. 6d., 38., 5s. 6d., etc. 


HWEITZER & Co. 


madam Street, W.C, 


OR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE”’ ‘s warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities 
| - ) from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Sores of all kinds, Skinand Blood Diseases, its effects 
are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials from al] 
parts. In bottles 2s, 9d. each, ani in cases of six 
times the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. 





Sent to any Address for 33 or 132 Stamps, by the 
Proprietors, 


E LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, 


LINCOLN. 


A PEN ON A NEW PRINCIPLE! NO COMPLICATIONS !! 
‘*The requirements of a Fountain Pen practically met.” 


* Qur Editor wrote jour hundred words with one dip.” —Dewsbury Reporter. 


STHE “FLYING DUTCHMAN” PEN. 
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(View of Pen on enlarged scale.) 


rhis Pen is constructed on a new principle, one nib being superimposed on the other ; the upper one, which is trowe 
Staped, forms an arch which holds the ink, and—with on: dip a letter of ordinary length may be written. 


i>" Sample Box, assorted, of all kinds, by Post, 1s. Id. 


PATENTEES OF PENS AND PENHOLDERS ; 


ACNIVEN & CAMERON, 28 to 838, Blair Street, Edinburgh. 
PENMAKERS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT OFFICES. (Estd. 1770.) 
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pECHANT 


PILLS 


ARE UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED TO BE 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and 
Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful 
Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, etc. The first dose will 
give relief in twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in 
countless cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE! 


For Females of all ages they are invaluable. No Female should be without 
them. There is not a medicine to be found to equal them for removing any 
obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken according to the directions 
given with each Box, they will soon restore to sound and robust*health. This 
has been proved by thousands of Females who have tried them and found the 
benefits which result from their use. 





For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver, they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs of the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, and 
arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy of the 
human frame. These are facts testified continually by members of all classes of 
society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated is their 
vast and still increasing sale. 


Full Directions are given with each Box. Sold by Druggists and Patent 
Medicine Dealers everywhere. In Boxes at 1s. 14d, and 2s. 9d. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 
Have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. 





Printed by Hazell, Watson, & Viney, Ld., London and Aylesbury. 








